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T'ENEXIA 


A FORGOTTEN FESTIVAL OF THE DEAD" 


I 

In the Antiatticista,? as we call the scanty excerpt of a lexicon of the second century 
A.D., so abbreviated as to be often unintelligible, we find on p. 86. 20 the following 
article: [’evéova: ovons re éoprijs [ris] Snuoredrots <év)> ’AOnvais, Bondpoprdvos méumrne, 
Tevéova xadovpévns, xabdre dnoi Pirdyopos Kai LoAwv ev trois “Afoat, cai Tijs Tot ovdparos 
xpjoews ovons ‘EAAnuxijs, Ti KwAver pn povov emi THs SnuoredAods Eopris aAAa Kai emi Tis 
idias éxdorov tdocecGa.3 What rouses our interest in this note is not the domestic 
quarrel between the Atticists of a stricter and of a more lenient observance about the 
meaning and the use of the word,* but the facts themselves, which in the present case 
are fortunately clear enough. The lexicographer knows two entirely different facts: 
a material fact, the existence of a State festival in Athens called Genesia and cele- 
brated on the 5th of Boedromion ; a linguistic fact, the ‘EAAnvixn xpijou which denotes 
by I‘evéo.a not this State festival but some private celebration. For the latter, it is 
important to observe that by ‘EAAnux? xpios the lexicographer does not mean 
Hellenistic Greek nor the usage of his own day,’ but the occurrence of the word in 
those authors whom the strict Atticists do not take as models of style, or who are 
not held to be Attic writers: it is to such authors, at least, that the lexicographer 
appeals in the preceding gloss: he there quotes Evpimidns "Iwve (653 ; 805) for yevéPAva 
and Herodotos (4. 26) for yevéoua. The latter passage could be the evidence for his 
linguistic fact, that ‘Hellenic usage’ applies the word yevéova to a private celebration.® 

Our concern is with the Athenian State festival. The evidence of Philochoros and 
the laws of Solon which the Antiatticista adduces for this? is enough to leave no 


! For the stylistic presentation I am greatly inne, dass er den klassizismus tiberhaupt ne- 


indebted to H. T. Wade-Gery. I further ac- 
knowledge gratefully the help given by the 
editors. 

2 Bekkeri Anecdota Graeca, i (1814), pp. 75 ff. 
See the excellent article by K. Latte, ‘Zur Zeit- 
bestimmung des Antiattikista’, Herm. 1 (1915), 
pp. 373 ff., who dates the publication of the 
anonymous treatise between the first and the 
second book of Phrynichos’ ’Avriarrixioris 7 
wept *Arrixav dvouarwv. This date may not be 
quite certain, but it is rather attractive (cf. 
n. 5). 

3 ris del. G. H. Schaefer <év> ’Adjvas (vel 
"Adjvncr) Jac. *A@nvai<ors Schaefer wéumrn 
Schaefer méumrns C. 

+ I deal with these questions in the notes so 
far as modern misinterpretations of the heorto- 
logic facts render it necessary. 

5 Nor indeed does he intend to justify the 
abuse of colloquial language which called the 
birthday yevéoua (Appendix). His opposition 
to extreme Atticism must not be understood as 
a recommendation of the everyday language of 
Hellenistic times and even less of that of his 
own time. Latte’s definition (p. 383) is correct: 
‘der verfasser ist keineswegs antiattizist in dem 

4590.11 


gierte ; vielmehr lasst er lediglich einen grésseren 
kreis von autoren als muster zu.’ To express it 
more succinctly: he is Classicist, not Atticist. 

© P. 86. 18: yevéBAvov (v yevecOaiov C) yuépayv 
déwtow dei (Bekker Set C) Adyew, od yevébda 
ovde yevéora: Evpimidns “Iw, ‘Hpddoros rerdpran. 
The extreme abbreviation makes the point of 
these citations uncertain. But it is apparently 
an answer to Phrynich. El. 83, p. 184 Rutherford 
(Appendix) and may be added to the two cases 
quoted by Latte, p. 381. It is of no great im- 
portance for our purpose whether the Anony- 
mus polemizes also against the facts stated by 
Phrynichos. A warning appears appropriate: 
the soundness of his material does not prove 
that the Antiatticist used it correctly, even 
apart from the intense abbreviation and the 
corruption of our excerpt. As to the gloss 
Tevé@Xov jyépav cf. ch. II, section 1. 

7 That he was not the first we learn from 
Hesych. s.v. T'evéova and Phrynich. Ekl. 83 (see 
the Appendix). But he alone has preserved the 
evidence which he ultimately owes to his main 
source, the Adfe:s of Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(see Cohn, RE ii, col. 1000 ff.; Christ-Schmidt, 
Gr. Lit.® ii, p. 874, n. 8). 
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doubts as to the heortological facts. But the quotation from Philochoros, so insuffici- 
ently excerpted, or rather so many times abbreviated, gives only the category 
(SnuoreAyjs) and the calendar date (5th Boedromion) of the Genesia, and says nothing 
of the festival’s character and purpose. We had best state at once the following facts 


known from other sources: 


(1) Positively : the Genesta, in Athens or elsewhere, 1s an annual festival of the Dead.' 
The statements of the Atticistic lexicographers who deal exclusively with the State 
festival at Athens as a €opr) 7évOiuos, attested as early as Solon,? are confirmed on 
this point for the rest of the Greek world by Herodotos 4. 26, where he compares the 
burial customs and the cult of the dead practised by the Issedones with the Greek 
Genesia. I will quote his whole chapter in order to leave no doubt why Herodotos 
makes this comparison, so surprising at first sight. The points of resemblance in 
these totally different ceremonies are that both are festivals of commemoration 
celebrated annually ; and both are affairs of the family and not, as at Athens,’ of the 


™ I cannot of course deal here with the cults 
of the dead and everything connected with them, 
still less with the conceptions held at different 
times and in different regions of the nature of 
the dead, their life beyond the grave, and of 
the intercourse the living had with them. But 
in my opinion the general term ‘Festival of the 
Dead’ is not very helpful, and I believe that it is 
more misleading than otherwise for our question 
to see with Deubner, AF 1932, p. 229 ‘in der 
herbstfeier der Genesia ein seitenstiick zu dem 
im vorfrihling stattfindenden seelenfest der 
Anthesteria’. Perhaps one had better distin- 
guish in a purely schematic manner ‘Days’ of 
the Dead and ‘Festivals’ of the Dead. The 
former are—and it certainly is a very old con- 
ception—the days belonging to the dead, when 
they are active, return to the earth, and try to 
invade the domain of the living. On these days 
the-ceremonies begin with entertaining and thus 
appeasing them, and end with driving them out 
and thus protecting the living from them. At 
the ‘festivals’ of the dead it is the living who 
are active: they remember them, visit them at 
their tombs, and offer sacrifices and libations 
in order to secure their continuance and to 
preserve their benevolence. It is open to doubt 
how far this distinction is strictly practicable, 
and how old the ‘festivals’ of the dead are; but 
it is evident that the ‘days’ of the dead are 
essentially of a general character, and that they 
are attached to certain days of the year or 
originally to certain seasons, which means their 
being acknowledged by the State; whereas the 
festivals of the dead essentially belong to the 
family or originally to the clan, and form part 
of the ancestors’ cult. A calendar date is not 
likely to have been fixed originally (cf. ch. I], 
section 1), but it becomes necessary when they 
are taken over by the State. But this taking 
over by the State is not attested nor indeed very 
probable except for Athens and except for the 
Genesia. It is characteristic, and it also justifies 





our sub-title, that Wilamowitz, Glaube der 
Hellenen, i, p. 302, forgets precisely this, the 
only festival of the dead which was certainly 
an affair of the State, enumerating instead the 
Nexiora, "Aypiiva, Xvrpo, which are partly 
dubious and certainly heterogeneous: ‘in der 
historischen zeit hat ein allgemeines totenfest 
schwerlich irgendwo gefehlt, wenn es auch kein 
gemeinsames fest der gemeinde war, sondern in 
der hausern und an den grabern von den 
angehérigen begangen ward.’ 

2 The evidence is fully given in the Appendix. 

3 It is one of the things which have confused 
the question of the Genesia almost beyond hope 
that in the Herodotos passage Athens has been 
considered first, if not solely, and that some have 
tried to use it for the Attic cult of the dead (cf. 
ch, II section 1). But Herodotos visited the north 
and wrote the Scythian Adyos before he came to 
Greece proper and gave lectures about his 
journeys (see RE, Suppl. ii, col. 255 ff.), and if 
the words xarazep “EAAnves 7a yevéova were an 
addition made for Athens he would have written 
*A@nvaio, not “EAAnves. As things are, he may 
be presumed to have known the annual family 
memorial celebration from his home in Asia 
Minor where it seems to have left traces in 
poetry too (Mimnermos F 13 Diehl? See Herm. 
liii, 1918, pp. 293 ff.). The important fact he 
yields is that this celebration was called Genesia 
like the State festival in Athens. From this fact 
we draw the inference (which is confirmed by 
historical considerations about the reforms of 
Solon, or which confirms those considerations) 
that in Athens too the Genesia originally was 
what its name says: a festival of the clans. Of 
course, we cannot make out from Herodotos 
whether in the Athens of the fifth century the 
private Genesia continued to exist alongside the 
State festival. It is usually assumed (see e.g. Sten- 
gel, Opferbrauche, 1910, pp. 163 ff. ; Gr. Kultusalt.3, 
1920, p. 227; Deubner, AF p. 229); but there are 
reasons which make me doubt the assumption. 
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State; the person who acts is the (eldest) son of the deceased. These are Herodotos’ 
words: ézedy avdpi amo8dvn. marip, of mpoojKovres mdvres mpoodyovur mpdfara, Kai 
€meita, Tatra Ovoavtes Kai KaTaTrapdovrTes Ta Kpéa KaTaTdpuvovot Kai Tov Tod Sexopéevou 
teOvedita yovéa, avapeiEavres 5€ mavra ra Kpéa daira mporibevrar. tiHv 5é Kepadny adrod 
yuAwoavres Kai exxabypavres Kataxypvootc. Kai Emerta ate aydAyatt ypéwvra, Ovaias 
peyadAas émereious emitedovtes* mais 5€ matpi Tobro mover, Kata rep “EXdAnves 7a yevéona. 

(2) Negatively: Nesther at Athens nor elsewhere has the Genesia anything to do with 
the birthday of the deceased. For the Athenian State festival such a connexion is out 
of the question since the calendar date is fixed; as for the private Genesia, the 
grammarians put them on the anniversary not of birth but death—ev 7 7pépac 
exaotos TeTeAevTynxe ; they also speak of 7) dc’ eviavrod emortdoa Tot rePvedros pvjyn." 
We have not the evidence to determine whether their definition of private Genesia 
is reached by interpreting Herodotos, or by knowledge of an actual family festival in 
Athens or elsewhere, held on the anniversary of the father’s death. But the general 
modern opinion that the Genesia is ‘a birthday festival in honour of the dead’, 
impossible in itself and contradicting the grammarians’ uniform tradition, rests 
exclusively on the alleged ‘natural meaning’ of the word as derived from yiyveoOat 
and yéveous.* It is twenty-five years since W. Schmidt found the true derivation 
which agrees with the evidence about the festival ; Deubner has accepted it, and it is 
to be hoped that it will finally prevail :5 yevéoua belongs to yevérar, the Genesia is 
the festival of the fathers (or ancestors), not Natalicia but Parentalia.® 

We now turn to Philochoros. The incomplete quotation does not tell us from 
which of his works the ultimate source of the Antiatticista and the other lexico- 
graphers have taken the evidence for the State festival. The special book ITepi €oprav 
might be suggested: its two certain fragments give calendar dates of Attic festivals,’ 
and it might well have stated the category éopr7 SnyoreAyjs® also. But the reference 


1 Full quotations in the Appendix. 

2 It is only the father who comes into the 
question. See ch. II, section 1. 

3 Thus most of the modern Lexica from the 
Thes. L.Gr. ii, p. 564, down to the new Liddell- 
Scott s.v. and most of the editors of Herodotos 
(not, however, Stein). Besides them, e.g. A. 
Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 1898, p. 173 
(‘spdter ist man vom tage der geburt abge- 
gangen’; my italics); Rohde, Psyche”, i, 1898, 
p. 234f.; Petersen, Geburistagsfeter, p. 302; 
Stengel, Herm. xliii (1908), p. 646; Opferbrduche 
der Griechen (1910), p. 164, n. 1; RE vii (1912), 
col. 1131 ; and others. 

4 The misuse of yevéo.a for yevébAos tyépa 
in the late Hellenistic and in Roman times (see 
end of Appendix) is presumably the same mis- 
conception. 

5 W. Schmidt, ‘Geburtstag im Altertum’, 
RVV vii. 1, 1908, p. 37 f.; RE vii (1912), col. 1137; 
Deubner, AF (1932), p. 229. It is true that even 
Schmidt has been unable to disentangle himself 
from the vagaries of popular opinion and did 
not draw the full consequences of his own 
correct linguistic explanation, when he distin- 
guishes from the ‘original’ meaning ‘festival of 
the ancestors’ the ‘later idiom, viz. celebration 
of the birthday after the death of a person’. 
The idiom did not exist, but is a modern inven- 


tion. Deubner does not correct him because, 
being unwilling to believe Ammonios that the 
anniversary is that of the death, he loses himself 
in vague speculations about the question on 
what day the private Genesia was celebrated 
(see ch. II, sections 1-2). 

© The Parentalia have already been compared 
by Rohde, Psyche?, i, p. 235, n. 2. They are 
meant for the di (manes) parentum who are also 
called once di genttores (CIL vi. 31746). The 
State festival which lasts nine days, from 13 to 
21 February, is followed by the fertae privatae 
of the Caristia on 22 February. Cf. Wissowa, 
RK2, p. 232 f. 

7 Harpokr. s.v. ‘AAdia and Xvrpo (FHG 
i, 411, 161-3). 

8 There is no doubt about the meaning of 
SnyoreAjs. But still it remains regrettable that 
Harpokration s.v. SnporeAq xai Synyorixa iepd 
has not copied out the particulars: dddepov 
aAAjAwy Kal Trav dpyewxav Kai TOV yerrkav, ws 
Aecivapxos SnAot év rat Kara Zrepdvov. Probably 
more was known than has been preserved by 
Lex. Rhet., p. 240. 28 Bkr. : &nporeAq Kai Snporixa 
iepeia (!) dtaddper- ra pév SnporeAH Ovpara % ads 
Sidwow, eis 5€ 7a Syyotixa of Snpdra, eis 5€ 7a 
dpyewiKa of opyed@ves, of dv dow éxdorov (Bkr. 
éxaorat C) rob iepod, eis 5¢ ra ra&V yovéwy Ta yévn. 


The Ievéoa originally was what its name 
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to Solon might point in another direction: the Axones are quoted, and they are 
quoted after Philochoros. Aristophanes of Byzantium, who almost certainly is the 
source of the learned material used by the later lexicographers,’ usually quoted not 
“A€oves but Népor of Solon ;? and the suggestion! is plausible that he had arranged his 
literary evidence in chronological order. Both these facts lead to the conclusion 
that the quotation of the Axones is not direct, but taken from the author who first 
quoted it, viz. Philochoros; and if so, we may think of his main work, the Aéthis, in 
which verbal quotations of laws and other documents occurred fairly often.4 The 
question of provenance cannot be decided with certainty, and after all it is not 
essential; for a heortological treatment of the Genesia in JTepi éopr@v would not bar 
its occurrence in the historical context of the Aithis. We know this work to have 
recorded the establishment of at least the more important festivals, to have described 
some of them in detail, and even to have noted alterations of their endowment under 
the appropriate years.’ We cannot determine definitely how far Philochoros went in 
this; but it seems most likely that all the €oprai SyporeAeis had their place in the 
Atthis as well as in ITepi éoprdv. For some of them perhaps there was only a short 
notice of their establishment under the appropriate year, or (another possibility) the 
festival may have been mentioned only when it became important for some reason 
at a later occasion. We have too little information on Philochoros’ principles in this 
respect, nor should we expect a strict consistency, and we can the less speculate in 
the case of the Genesia, since we know nothing of its history for certain beyond the 
fact that it existed in Solon’s time and that at some time it was made a State festival. 
Whether it was made so by Solon himself is our next inquiry. 

Solon’s legislation was described in some detail by Philochoros in the third book 
of the Aithis.© Yet it was probably not here that he mentioned the Genesia, as is 
indicated first by the very fact that he quoted the Axones: such quotation would 
have been superfluous where he was dealing with Solon. Further, we do not know 
what was said of the Genesia in the Axones: it is not at all certain that a special law 
dealt with them, it is even more likely that they were only mentioned in the calendar 
of festivals (of which the recent finds in the Agora give us a more concrete idea).” 





indicates, yewxa fepd; whether it continued to 
exist after the introduction of the €opri) dnpo- 
reAyjs is uncertain, but not very probable. 

1 See p. 65, n. 7. 

2 Thus in the Antiatticista himself s.v. 
Gvumodjpatos and s.v. Boduvov (p. 82, 17; 85, 
1 Bkr.). 

3 Oellacher, WSt xxxviii (1916), pp. 137 ff. 

4 It may suffice to refer to the law about the 
phratries mentioned on p. 69. 

5 Quoted from the Aithis: the Panathenaia 
with details about the xavyddpo (Harpokr. s.v.) 
and @adAodgopeiv (Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 544), the 
Boedromia (Harpokrat. s.v.), Skirophoria (Har- 
pokr. s.v. Zxipov; Athen. 11, 92), the Oscho- 
phoria (Harpokr. s.v. ’Qexoddpo). The sixth 
book, which probably dealt very fully with the 
reforms of cults by Lykurgos, mentioned the 
adding of dramatic performances to the old 
Chytroi (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 218). Calendar 
dates cannot have been lacking either: both for 
the Boedromia and the sacrifice to Demeter 
Chloe on the Akropolis (Schol. Aristoph. Lyststr. 
835) the context requires the statement not only 
of the month but also of the day. On the other 





hand, we cannot say for certain whether JTepi 
€oprav went beyond the religious sphere or 
added to its descriptions any narrative of the 
historical facts. As far as we can see the 
voluminous Aithis, written at a late period of 
Philochoros’ authorship, has made abundant 
use of the results of his special books. I confine 
myself to these indications, whose only purpose 
is to justify the above treatment of the entry 
about the Genesia and the various possibilities 
advanced. These matters will be treated in 
greater detail in the edition of the Ancient 
Historians of Athens which I am preparing. 

6 From this book we have quotations referring 
to the jurisdiction of the Areopagitai (FHG 
i. 387, 17; 394, 58-9) and to the oath on the 
constitution taken by the archons (Harpokr. 
s.v. Aifos). It is almost certain that the seisach- 
theia (Phot., Sud. s.v.), the correctura morum 
(Athen. 4. 65, p. 168 A), and the issuing of a new 
type of Athenian coins (Schol. Aristoph. Aves 
1106) derive from the same book. 

7 Oliver, Hesperia, iv, 1935, pp. 5 ff.; Dow, 
ibid. x, 1941, p. 31; Ferguson in Classical Studtes 
Capps, 1936, pp. 144 ff. The Calendar would give 
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As Philochoros in the Aéthis certainly did not copy out either the whole calendar or 
the whole code of laws, it is quite conceivable that he did not mention the Genesia 
under the year 594/3 B.c. at all, but spoke of its Solonian origin on some later occasion. 
A parallel: Solon’s law about the phratries, by our notions a much more important 
matter, is quoted not from the third but from the fourth book,' which presumably 
opened with the year 461/o B.c. and contained the Periclean period. The simplest 
explanation here is that Philochoros, when recording the Citizen Law of 451 B.c., 
appended a more or less detailed digression on the notion of Athenian citizenship, 
quoting earlier regulations partly, at least, verbatim. The same procedure, natural 
in itself, is found in Androtion’s Aéthis also. But our information about the public 
festival of the dead in Athens is too uncertain, or rather too incomplete, for sugges- 
tions as to the occasion on which Philochoros may have mentioned its establishment 
retrospectively. That would lead us too far afield, and it is not relevant to our 
problem. All we have to ask is whether Solon had reasons for introducing such a 
festival. It was a suggestion of August Mommsen which I think very plausible, 
though it has had little attention, that the institution of a general and public festival 
of the dead ‘oder wenigstens eine fiir die epigonen massgebende umgestaltung dessel- 
ben’ is one of the measures by which Solon restricted the sumptuousness of private 
burials, deliberately subjecting their barbarously extravagant character to Attic 
awdpoovvn.? Such measures must have affected particularly, if not exclusively, the 
clans: they alone could afford such expenditure and make of the burial of their chief 
a kind of popular festival, or at least a spectacle for the whole people. One may go 
farther and emphasize more than has been done hitherto that a number of important 
measures taken by Solon in the domain of political life and particularly in the sphere 
of cult, where he did not shrink from profound changes,* form part of a definite 
political programme. Elected dvaAAaxr7js Kai dpywv, he evidently had a clear 





the festival’s name, its date, and the deity to 
whom sacrifices were offered. For a festival of 
the dead, the most appropriate deity would be 
Ge, and we may infer from Hesych. s.v. Ievéova 
(quoted in the Appendix) that it was in fact her 
festival. Cf. also Cic. De legtbus 2. 63 in his dis- 
cussion of the Athenian laws about funerals, 
tombs, and so on, which he took more prob- 
ably from a peripatetic source than from 
Poseidonios. 

1 Phot., Sud. s.v. dpyedves; cf. Harpokr. s.v. 
yevvAnrat. 

2 ‘Ein wirdiges totenfest im dffentlichen kult 
war geeignet die privatgebrauche zu _beein- 
flussen’, Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 174. I feel 
bound to state that this is not the only case 
where the treatment by Mommsen—although 
he deals wrongly with the tradition and explains 
the name wrongly—represents, as far as I know, 
the only serious attempt at understanding the 
festival in itself. Not only Stengel, RE vii, 1912, 
col. 1131, but Deubner as well (AF, 1932, p. 229 f.) 
are a long way behind the earlier treatment—to 
say nothing of the complete misunderstanding 
of Solon’s burial laws by L. Weber, Solon und 
die Schépfung der attischen Grabrede, 1935, 
pp. 62 ff. On the whole, scholars have not paid 
this festival the attention which its peculiarity 
deserves: Wilamowitz has forgotten it where he 


really ought to have remembered it (see p. 66, 
n. 1). Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States; 
Nilsson, Griech. Feste von religidser Bedeutung; 
Kern, Die Religion der Griechen, do not mention 
it at all. 

3 I think that one may visualize to a certain 
degree an ancient Athenian burial from the 
description of the Roman funeral by Polybios 
6. 53-5 Grav peradAdége tis map’ adrois trav 
émavav avipav ... The vases do not contradict 
this assumption. 

# See ch. II, section 4. 

5 Aristot. "AO. 5.2. I do not think that any- 
body will find the above valuation of Solon 
exaggerated. The poems prove him to have been 
a political thinker ; and his being received among 
the Seven Wise Men, who originally were not 
cogiorai (Herodt. 1. 29) but political reformers, 
proves that his century regarded him as such. 
If it would not lead us too far I would treat here 
the Inheritance Law and the regulation about 
the prices of sacrificial animals (Plutarch, Solon, 
23. 3-4) which as far as I know has never been 
properly understood. The regulation is proof 
enough that he did not only restrict the influence 
of the clans, but that he was out for changing 
everyday life in a direction opposite to the cus- 
toms dictated by what he calls dipou Hyepdves. 
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conception of his task : it was his intention to close as far as possible the gulf between 
mAovowo and révyntes, yuwpysor and 7AO0s, Sipov Hyeudves and Sjyos, by developing 
the clan state into a citizens’ state. There does not seem any doubt that by his 
legislation zéAts and zoXirns obtained a new sense, that it was Solon who actually 
dissolved the foundations of the old state even when preserving its external forms, its 
classification, and its organization; that he created the idea of the citizen of the 
Athenian democracy even though not expressly defining it by a Citizen Law. The 
reception of the dpyedves into the phratries formed hitherto by the yévyn only; the 
organization of the whole people which regulated the tenure of offices according to 
their property ;! the participation of all Athenians in the Assembly, the only civil 
organization existing at that time, and in the Courts of Justice ;? and not least the 
institution of cults for the whole people’ (perhaps the first of those €oprai Snporedeis 
which during the next two generations were greatly increased and either drew into 
their sphere, or else pushed into the background, a great part of the old clan-cults) : 
all these find their meaning and context only in the light of this constructive 
idea of his. 

It is to this context that a public festival of the dead belongs. We have only to 
qualify Mommsen’s somewhat vague notion of the measure in the light of the true 
meaning of the name Genesia. Since this name undeniably shows that the Ievéova 
belonged originally to the yevixa tepa,* the festival was certainly not an entirely new 
creation of Solon’s. We must rather assume that Solon did one of two things (and 
the continuance of private Genesia in other Greek states recorded by Herodotos 
seems to confirm this) : either he restricted the yearly memorial festivals of the several 
clans for their ancestors as he restricted their burials, or he eliminated them alto- 
together and substituted for them the one public Festival of the Dead of the whole 
people. This common festival of the dead gave its ancestors to the whole people, 
just as the new cult of Apollo Patroos,’ introduced in my opinion by Solon, gave the 
whole people a common dpynyéerns. These creations are fictions; but such fictions 
are of great importance in practical policy. Further, it was not for lack of invention 
but for a definite purpose that Solon kept the old gentilician name for the State 
festival. This too served his principal aim of unification, which appeared more easily 
attainable if one spared feelings instead of creating new antagonisms by new names. 
The common festival kept the name of the single festivals because it was meant to 
appear as their successor and to treat ‘the Athenians’ as one great clan. It is the same 
cautious conservatism, the same peodrns, which preserved the number and the names 
of the old phratries, although their nature was altered fundamentally by the intro- 
duction of the orgeones. 

A natural consequence of unifying the old gentilician festivals of the dead and 
making them a business of the State was the fixed calendar date.® 


t See ch. II, section 5. XXXVll, 1940, pp. 265 ff.). But the legal maxim 
2 Participation in the Assembly and the é€eivac rau Bovdopévan tiypwpeiv imép trav dde- 
Jurisdiction would be actually the same thing, «oupévwv (Aristot. ’AOz. 9. 1) seems to be peculiar 
if ‘Heliaia’ (as is probable) was Solon’s name for to Athens. All these facts are well-known, they 
the Assembly, and its judicial function was no are adduced here only in order to justify the 
more than to act as a Court of Appeal against conception of the Genesia as a measure for the 
the judgements of the magistrates, as the ‘direct _levelling of social contrasts, 
descendant of the Homeric dyopa’ (cf. Bonner- 3 See ch. II, section 3. 
Smith, The Administration of Justice, i, 1930, * See p. 67, n. 8, 
p. vii). The parallel of what was called later on 5 See ch. II, section 3. 
éfects eis 7O Sixacripiov to the provocatio ad © See ch. II, section 2. 
populum is obvious (cf. Wade-Gery, ABSA 
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IT 


The creation of this public cult of Solon has its place in his general reform 
of Athenian society. The following special inquiries which are partly concerned 
with the same cult and partly with similar activities of the legislator will help to 
indicate this. 

1. The date of the private Genesta. Speculations as to the day on which ‘the 
Greeks’ celebrated their Genesia are superfluous. Herodotos does not give a calendar 
or other date beyond the statement that it was a yearly festival, and it seems rather 
dubious whether this is true for older times: the Klytaemnestra of Sophokles (Elekir. 
275 ff.; cf. A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, 1898, pp. 3; 172 f.) offers éupnv’ tepd on 
the day of the death of Agamemnon; but Deinias év £’ ’ApyoAtwav (Schol. Elektr. 281) 
gives the 13th of Gamelion, that is, the anniversary. The day of the death may be 
obvious for the annual festival, if one only considers the immediate family as Hero- 
dotos does with the typically ethnographic formula é€av avdpi azofavy: warjp. But he 
is dealing with the celebration of the burial, and in fact it is difficult to determine 
the annually returning commemoration even for the family, inclucing as it does the 
grandfather (and mostly four generations); and in a clan there are many zarépes. 
Considering the state of our knowledge there is little sense in discussing whether 
formerly a clan had a fixed day for the cult of its ancestors (although this seems 
obvious, and if so, it may have been the real or fictitious day of the real or fictitious 
founder of the clan, the Nordic ‘Urbauer’) or whether it was a movable festival, the 
anniversary of the death of the last deceased male of a family (W. Schmidt). The only 
important fact for us is that Herodotos does not even as much as hint at the birthday 
of anyone. As typical for the general misjudgement of the traditional facts we may 
quote a sentence of Stengel (Herm. xliii, 1908, p. 646; see p. 67, n. 4) ‘dass die evéora 
totenfeste sind und zwar von den angehGrigen des verstorbenen an seinem geburtstag 
begangen . . . ist vielfach bezeugt’, or the note of J. C. F. Baehr (Herodots Musae, 
ed. alt., ii, 1857, p. 349) quoted again and again (also by Stengel, RE vii, col. 1131) 
which concludes with these words ‘utut igitur statuis ra yevéova, quae hoc Herodoti 
loco commemorantur, indicant festa natalicia quae mortuorum memoriae dicata in 
ipsis eorum aguntur natalibus’. The assertion and the definition are founded on 
nothing but wrong premisses: (1) one reads into Herodotos’ remark about the Greek 
customs what the grammarians record about the Athenian State festival and the 
later usage of language (cf. p. 66, n. 3); (2) one rejects the statements of the gram- 
marians who agree in dating the Genesia on the anniversary of the death in favour of 
an obvious slip of the pen in an article of the Suda (see the Appendix) ; (3) one mis- 
understands or misuses the gloss of the Antiatticista about yevé@Avs jyépa, quoted 
above, p. 65, n. 6, which precedes the gloss J’evéo.a and belongs to the same context. 
The quotations of the Antiatticista taken from Herodotos and Euripides are, of 
course, correct in themselves, i.e. in both authors the word yevéo.a occurs; but 
to use them in order to refute the atticistic statement that the birthday is yevé@Aws 
nuepa, not yeveBAca Or yevéowa, is either naive or mischievous. The Antiatticista is 
content with showing that the words rejected by the Atticist do occur in literature, 
not concerning himself about their meaning, which is different in the two authors 
and does not mean birthday in either: Herodotos uses yevéova for a feast of the dead 
or a cult of the dead; Euripides uses yevé@Aca for the sacrifices offered for the birth 
of a son—@icai @ a cov zpiv yeveOA’ odk eOvcapev and maidos mpobdcwrv févia Kai 
yeveOua. There can be no doubt that the Atticists too knew these and other passages, 
as for instance Plato, Alkib. i, p. 121 c (quoted at the end of the Appendix), where 
yevéOAva means the sacrifices on the annually returning birthday, and that that is just 
why they forbade the birthday to be called yevé@Ara. 
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2. The date of the public Genesta. Why Solon put the State Festival of the Dead 
in the Boedromion of his new calendar of festivals I do not know, and I should venture 
a suggestion only on the basis of facts which cannot be discussed here. The reference 
of A. Mommsen (Feste, p. 174) to Hesiod Evga 802-4—méumras 8 efaréacba, érei 
xarerai Te Kai aivai: | €v wéurrne yap paow *Epwias aydurodedew | ° Opxov yewopevov, Tov 
"Epis téxe wp’ émpxois—does not seem helpful. The arguments of Hirzel (Der Eid, 
1902, pp. 167 ff.) built upon these verses—‘der name Genesia, geburtstagsfest, erklart 
sich nun vielleicht, wenn wir darin den geburtstag des todesgottes (“Opxos = Orcus) 
sehen, der zugleich als ein fest aller seiner angehérigen begangen wurde’—are in my 
opinion plainly fantastic. Apart from the uncertain reading yewopevoy (the variant 
Twvupevas Should be considered seriously), and apart from the striking plural wéu7rat, 
which Sinclair following Mair understands to mean the sth, the 1sth, and the 25th 
day of the month—what we need for an annual festival (and the Genesia is always 
an annual festival) is less the explanation of the day than that of the month, or of 
the season. The question on what day the Attic clans celebrated their Genesia before 
Solon can no more be answered than that about the calendar or the seasonal date of 
the common Hellenic celebrations (see p. 71, above). But it is definitely not probable 
a priort that they should all have fallen on the same day, and even less that the clans 
should have moved their private celebrations, as far as Solon allowed these to con- 
tinue, to the day of the general festival of the dead; if Solon abolished them, the 
question falls to the ground. Deubner’s considerations (AF, p. 229 f.) seem to me to 
be empty, because, like Schmidt, he has not re-examined the tradition as required 
by his accepting the explanation of the name as ‘the festival of the fathers’. In itself, 
of course, it is neither ‘improbable’ that the private Genesia took place ‘on the 
anniversary of the death of the deceased’, nor is it ‘necessary’ that the private and 
the public festivals should have been celebrated on the same day. The true question 
to be put would be, in the former case, which deceased (see section 1), and in the 
latter, whether public and private festivals did coexist in Athens at all. 


3. Cults of the whole people. I count among them the Aphrodite Pandemos and the 
Apollo Patroos. Concerning the former (who does not exist only in Athens) I do not 
understand why Wilamowitz (Gl. d. Hell. i, p. 97; cf. Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. 
i, p. 355, n. 1) still, if less peremptorily, rejects the ‘political’ explanation of Apollo- 
doros I[Tdvinyov ’Adpodirny KAnOivar tiv agidpvbeicay epi tiv dpyaiay dyopay dia TO 
evrav0a mavra Tov Shpov ovvdyecOar To maAaov év tais éxxAnoias (Harpokr. s.v. = 
FGrHist 244 F 113), though the topographic correctness of his statement has been 
proved (Judeich, Topogr. v. Athen?, p. 285; cf. Broneer, Hesperia, i, p. 62; ii, p. 346; 
vii, p. 161 f.), and though Wilamowitz himself has recently translated the name as 
‘die Aphrodite des ganzen volkes’. Why on earth should ‘der name so viel wie spater 
SnporeAns bedeuten’ (my italics) ; and who would ever call a goddess after the fact that 
the State has paid for the temple or the cult-statue? Moreover, it is a question whether 
the State had paid. Solon may well have dedicated the statue himself as a symbol of 
his activity in the very place where the people, actually created by him as the new 
citizen-body, assembled at regular intervals. Parallels to such a dedication by an 
archon are numerous in the time before the Persian Wars (FHGr i. 395. 69; 397. 82; 
cf. also Wade-Gery, loc. cit., about the Hydrophoros of Themistokles). Solon’s name is 
mentioned by Philemon CAF ii. 479. 4 K. and by Nikandros év y’ (9’) KoAofwvaxdv 
FGrHist 271/2 F 9. The aition ad’ dv npyupicavto ai mpooraoat THv otxnudrwy is surely 
valueless, a joke of the comic poet, and Theseus (Pausan. i. 22. 3) is not indeed a 
serious rival. But the explanation ézei re ’A@nvaiovs Onaeds és piav Hyayev amo Tav 
Siwy (!) méAw, adrnv re céBeoBar wai Ilebd) xaréornoe shows that the ‘political’ 
conception of Apollodoros is earlier ; it was the explanation of the Atthis, the official 
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and certainly the right one too: when Kallias had concluded the peace with Persia 
he dedicated a statue of Aphrodite (A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, xii, 1943, 18 f.). 
Of course it is possible that the name of the dedicator, as given by the Atthido- 
graphers, rests on conjecture if it was not mentioned in the dedicatory inscription, 
as it was in the dedications by archons known to us. But the cult-statue, like that of 
the murderers of the tyrants and the Hydrophoros of Themistokles, may have become 
part of the Persian loot, or may have been destroyed in 480 B.C.: ra pév 57) aAaua 
aydAuata ovK hv én’ €n00, Ta 5€ én’ Ewod Texvitdv Hv od THv ddaveordrwy (Pausan., loc. cit.). 
It is dated, however, in the sixth century B.c. by the dedicatory inscription [G? i. 700, 
if this inscription is correctly referred to Pandemos. 

Apollo Patroos seems to have been worshipped only in Athens (whether the 
Ievérwp in Delos means the same, is very doubtful ; see Preller-Robert, loc. cit., p. 272, 
n. 2) and he serves the same purpose as, mutatis mutandis, the heroes of the phylai 
of Kleisthenes: the god represents the unity of the people as the heroes do that of 
its parts. I do not doubt that he was a new creation like the heroes chosen by the 
Pythia €x trav mpoxpibévrwr Exatov dpynyerav (Aristot. ’A@z. 21. 6), and I submit that 


‘Solon also supported his cult by the authority of Delphi, into whose sphere he has 


introduced Athens. The consequences for the question put at the occasion of the 
dokimasia of the archons, ei €orw atta ’AmdéAAwv Ilatpaéuos cai Zedvs ‘Epxeios (’ AOn. 
55. 3), are obvious; but I will not deal with the archons’ oath since it cannot be done 
briefly, nor without controversy. The problems involved are almost as intricate as 
those referring to the notion of Aristocracy and the nature of the Attic clan. 


4. Clan cults and State cults. It is with some surprise that one reads in the latest 
paper about the Axones (L. B. Holland, AJ Arch. xlv, 1941, p. 349) that ‘there is 
nowhere any evidence that Solon altered the Athenian religious calendar or revised 
the sacrificial regulations’. In fact, Solon acted quite differently from the second great 
reformer of the Athenian State, who ra yévn xai ras dpatpias Kai Tas lepootvas elacev 
éxew éxdorous xara ta marpia (Aristot. "Az. 21. 6; cf. Wade-Gery, CQ xxvii, 1933, 
pp. 26 ff.). Of Kleisthenes, in fact, no measure concerning the cult is known; for the 
creation of the heroes of the phylai (cf. section 3), mentioned in this connexion by 
Aristotle, can hardly be regarded as such. The difference between the two law- 
givers is in no way surprising. The power of the clans was founded to a great extent 
on their religious functions; most of the cults and feasts (and certainly the most 
important ones were clan festivals) were in a manner of speaking their private 
possession. The fact has long ago been inferred from the privileged position left to 
them even in historical times at several festivals of great religious importance, and 
it does not matter much that our knowledge as to the details is rather restricted. 
We have no definite idea of the State cults of the seventh century, nor are we able to 
tell whether and how far the gentilician cults were strictly private; how far other 
clans had a share in them (the fact of several clans participating in the same cult at 
later times does not prove much) ; how far the people (so far as it contained others 
than clients of the clan) was allowed to take part in them; whether the associations 
of the orgeones also were in charge of the cults of the dead, or whether the common 
man remembered his dead only in the family and on festivals of the nature of the 
Anthesteria (p. 66, n. 1). But the development from yevxa iepd to éoprai Snpore- 
eis (cf. p. 67, n. 8) must have made great progress during the ninety years between 
Solon and Kleisthenes, and it reached perhaps its final state in this period, quite 
apart from the creation of great new festivals in the sixth century which from the 
start were meant for the whole people. In any case, it was easy for Solon’s successor 
to side-track the older associations ; their religious position was not dangerous to the 
State any more. The dangerous men in the fifth century were the religious officials 
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acknowledged and used by the State—the pavers whose growing influence Kleisthenes 
did not, and perhaps could not, foresee. 


5. The Solonian Classes. Seen historically, the tax-classes of Solon’s constitution, 
(Aristot. ’AOz. 7. 3), are obviously a step forward in the development of the Athenian 
State: they signify the emancipation of the plebs (this word still remaining the best 
translation of 7A780s which is not a proletariat either in Athens or in fourth-century 
Rome), the establishment of the ‘third estate’, and they are the preliminary condition 
for the formation of a homogeneous citizenship. I would not forbid anyone to define 
the ideas of Timocracy and Plutocracy, Capitalism and Bourgeoisie, or to pass judge- 
ments on the value of constitutional forms which are regarded as the eventual effect 
of a reform, so long as he represents historical facts without prejudice as facts, and 
so long as he does not conceive the stages of development in the terms of notions 
which were derived from this very development, and were felt to be principles only 
gradually by later generations. I do not believe in a pre-Solonian timocracy (Busolt- 
Swoboda, Staatskunde, p. 824, and on the other hand, Adcock, C AH iv, p. 47), although 
I confess that I do not know at all whether the Clan State of the seventh century B.c. 
made personal, as distinct from real, property, serve the purposes of the State; nor 
whether it conceded a share in the government to some ‘plebeian’ families. I consider 
these two assumptions to be improbable. The formula dpiorivdnv Kai rAoutivdny (Aristot. 
’AOz. 3. 1; 6) does not prove anything ; it is not old, and wealth is only another aspect 
of aristocracy ; it is the genuine zaAaiémAovror who hold the offices and form the State 
in the dpyaia woX:reia. But even if in isolated cases plebeian families were received 
into the ruling classes before 594/3 B.c., that would not alter the fact which in my 
opinion is certain, that it was Solon who achieved the fundamental change by making 
property instead of blood the standard of political rights. Principles always have a 
previous history, actual or ideal, the decisive step is their being publicly acknowledged : 
the change from the ‘Patriciate’ to the ‘Nobility’ begins with Solon. During the sixth 
century the ruling class becomes more and more what in France and Alsace one called 
the Notables who absorb the aristocracy without destroying it. Neither Solon nor 
Kleisthenes nor even Perikles were revolutionaries. 


APPENDIX: EVIDENCE FOR THE GENESIA 

(1) Hesych. s.v. Devéou. (Lex. Rhet., p. 231, 19 Bkr.): €opry wévOysos [edd. wavOiuos 
Hes. zevOnpepos Lex mavdnuos Schaefer] mapa [om. Hes.] *A@nvaiors: ot d€ Ta vexvora: 
Kai ev He nuepar TH. THe Ovovow [xai—Ovovow om. Lex]. 

(2) Phrynich. Eki. 83, p. 184 Rutherford : Ievéova: od« dp0ds riderar emi THs yeveBAiov 
nuepas’ Ievéowa yap ’AOnvnow éopry [évOiys0os add. Meursius]. Aéyew odv det Tas yeve- 
OXious jpépas 7 yevebAua. 

(3) Ammonios, De adfin. voc. diff. s.v. TevéOAva wai Tevéow dvadéper: ore pev yap 
Tevé0Xta tadccera emi trdv Covrwv, Kai ev hue Exaoros nucepar eyevnOn, avrn KadActrar 
yeveOduos nuepa: Tevéowa S€ emi trav reOvnKdtwv, év He Hepat Exaotos TeTeAeUTHKE. 6 OvV 
Aéywr é€mi tev Cwvrwv yevéoia axupodoyet. Cf. Et. M. (Gen.), p. 225. 30 (Suda J” 133 s.v. 
yeveota; Schol. Plat. Alkib. 121 C) yevéBAca: H Si” evravrod éemupoitjoaca Tot TexGévros 
€0pTn Kai yevéoa 7 dt’ eviavTod emipoirdoa Tod TeOvedros pvyjun [emuporrdoa Tob reGvew@ros 
om. Et.; émdoirdoa tod rex8évros Suda I" 133 where reySévros obviously has invaded 
from I° 131 yevéOAca: 4 di” evavTot éemipoir@oa rob rexGévros €opty|; Hesych. s.v. 
yevebAa (Lex. Rhet., p. 231.17 Bkr.) ra émi ripe wpoirye jyépac [eri tHe yuwéepae THs yevéecews 
Lex] dapa, cai 4 edwyia. 

(4) Pollux, Onom. 3. 102 éxdopai, évara, tpiaxddes, yevéowa, vexvova: tTadra yap émi 
Gepareias THv amnAdaypévwv evevdouioro. 

Hesychios, Ammonios, and Pollux (whose enumeration also implicitly confirms 
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TENESIA 75 


the annual celebration directly attested by Et. gen.) clearly and distinctly talk about 
a festival of the dead. In Phrynichos and the Antiatticista, who evidently derive 
from the same ultimate source, the characterization has fallen a victim to the pro- 
gressive abbreviation by the excerptors: in the former only ’A@jvnow éopry has been 
left of the original éopr7 SnpuoredArs ev ’ AOjvas BonSpopudvos méurrn., and the common 
source must have had zév@i0s (Hesych.) or something else. The indubitable character 
as a festival of the dead is for all of them the starting-point and the foundation for 
their criticism of the later language which uses yevéo.a for the celebration of the 
birthday or even, a thing linguistically quite impossible, for the birthday itself, 
which in correct speech is always called yevé@Avos jyépa. It is a well-known fact that 
the distinctions of synonyms are often due to mere grammatical pedantry. Often, 
not always; and one ought always to be careful in rejecting the evidence of the 
grammarians. For example, the distinction made by Ammonios—s:amoAreveoOar 
Kat avrimoAurevecOar Siadéper: SiatroAireveoOar péev yap Aéyovar Tovs €x THs adris méAEews, 
avtimoAurevecGar Sé Tovs €€ érépas—is seemingly not borne out by literary evidence. 
But as the three fourth-century writers who use avrimoAiteveoOar of party-strife in 
Athens (Dinarch. 1. 97; Aristot. Pol. 2. 9.4; Theopomp., FGrHtst 115 F 261) are non- 
Athenians, and as on the other hand Aischines, 3. 194 says of dvazroArrevdpevor, there 
may have been a difference between the dialects, between Attic and Hellenic use. 
In any case, the assertion of Rutherford, The New Phrymichus, p. 184—‘of course, 
yeveova, in the sense of a birthday feast, is not a misuse for yevé@Ava but simply indicates 
that in other dialects the word had retained tts natural meaning, etc.’ (the italics are 
mine)—is prejudice pure and simple. The evidence for the meaning of the word 
yevéoua 1S unambiguous: Athenian writers (Solon, Philochoros) as well as non- 
Athenians (Herodotos) use it for the cult of the dead, while the evidence for the 
meaning birthday-feast or birth-day is so late that the misuse is apparent. The examples 
collected by Liddell—Scott s.v. from inscriptions, papyri, and writers (Ev. Matth. 
14. 6; Cassius Dio, 47. 18. 5; Alkiphron, Epp. 3. 18; 55) do not reach back beyond the 
first century B.c. But it is interesting that in a few instances the vulgar use found its 
way into the text of earlier writers: in Plato’s Alkib., p. 121 C ravrne rie jyépat 
Baoiréws yevebdAua maca Aer Kai éopraler 7 Acia T and Olympiodoros have the correct 
yeveOda, B yevéowa; in Legg. vi. 784 D the MSS. LO preserve yeveOAiwv (which Burnet 
rightly changed into yevé@Ava tHv) only in the margin, while LOA? have yeveciwyv 
(which A' changed into yevéova rHv). The explanation of the misuse is just the seemingly 
‘natural meaning’ of the word and its derivation from yiyveo@a, aided perhaps by 
the disappearance of the festival called Genesia, or at least of its name, from common 
use. I do not follow up here, because it would lead us too far, the seeming fluctuation 
in the use of yevé@Avws and yevéows as epitheta of gods which might tell in favour of 
Rutherford: a ywpiov Tevéovov with rod Ieveciov [locewddvos iepov od péya near Lerna 
is mentioned by Pausanias, 2. 38. 4; a [Jocewdav yevébAvos in Sparta, id. 3. 15. 10 (cf. 
Ziehen, RE iii A, col. 1502; Jessen, RE vii, col. 1133 f.), and a Ievé@Avov xaAovpevor rijs 
’ ApyoAiSos, id. 8. 7. 2. Cf. also the Saipwv yevebAvos Pindar, O. 13. 105 and the Beds xaprav 
Sorip Kai matpa.os Kal yevéovos Kai drAavOpwros Plutarch, De Pyth. or. 16, p. 402 A. 
F, JACOBY. 
OXFORD 











PETRONIANA 


[SiR STEPHEN GASELEE, who died in June 1943, was, as is widely known, a devoted 
student of Petronius. He read the book first in 1901 when he was still at Eton; two 
years later he already possessed nearly a hundred Petroniana and was distributing 
to booksellers a short bibliography which he had compiled in order that they might 
help to fill the gaps in his collection. Petronius was the subject of the Fellowship 
dissertation which he submitted unsuccessfully at King’s in 1908. It comprised a 
copy of Buecheler’s edttto minor (ed. 4, 1904) interleaved with foolscap sheets on which 
was written a critical and epexegetical commentary, and a substantial volume of 
typescript entitled Some Matertals for an Edition of Petronius and dealing with the 
personality of the author, the place of his book in Classical literature, its literary 
history, the manuscripts, and the printed editions. The last section was presently 
expanded into a long paper which, with a handlist, was presented to the Bibliographical 
Society in 1909.' In the following year appeared a large and expensive reprint of the 
earliest English translation of Petronius (1694) for which Gaselee supplied an introduc- 
tion and a Latin text.? In 1915 he published at his own cost a collotype facsimile of 
that part of the Codex Traguriensis which contains the Cena Trimalchionts, adding 
a preface and an annotated transcript of the facsimile. In 1916 Gaselee went to the 
Foreign Office and, except for a brief interval in 1919, worked there until his death. 
He continued to collect Petroniana and to note in his interleaved text parallel 
passages and suggestions of other scholars, but the leisure necessary for the prepara- 
tion of his own edition was never at his disposal. Thenceforward his contributions 
to the subject are both few and slight.* 

The text printed in 1910 is on the whole conservative, but it contains a number of 
novelties which are listed on p. viii of the preface with the hope that they may be 
defended elsewhere. The preface to the facsimile contains on p. 17 an excursus on the 
astronomical matter in chapters 35 and 39 with a defence of his reading in 35. 4, and, 
on a spare half-page which follows, six of the other changes are discussed. Gaselee’s 
views on these seven passages may therefore be said to be reasonably accessible to 
scholars, who would, however, hardly suspect the presence of scholarly matter in the 
other book, and, if they did, might well be unable to verify their suspicions. The 
emendations which Gaselee printed there are of uneven quality, and it is to be 
remembered that they are a young man’s work, for none are later than 1910, and 
nearly all go back to the Fellowship dissertation of 1908, when Gaselee was twenty-five. 
I do not know how many of them he would have retained if his own edition had ever 
taken shape, but among them are suggestions which seem to me to deserve serious 
attention from future editors, and it is no less for their convenience than as an act of 
piety that I now place them within easier reach. 

I have attached an asterisk to the seven passages which Gaselee himself discussed, 
but the motive of most of the proposals is plain and I hope that I have set them out in 
a form which will be intelligible to any reader with an adequate apparatus criticus 
before him. In the few places which were not so to me I have appended a note after 
consulting Gaselee’s dissertation. It will be convenient to record here that the 
dissertation, together with Gaselee’s Petronius collection (between two and three 


1 Transactions, 1908-0, p. 141. ¢ Two brief pages on wine in Petronius 
2 London, privately printed for Ralph Straus. (Wine and Food, ix. 171), and four reviews 
265 copies only were printed, and Gaselee’s name (C.R. xxxix. 132, |. 227, li. 232, lii. 24) perhaps 
does not appear on the title-page. exhaust the list. 
3 Cambridge, at the University Press. 
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S. GASELEE: PETRONIANA - 


hundred volumes exclusive of pamphlets), has since his death been presented by 
anonymous donors to the Cambridge University Library. 


A. S. F. Gow.] 
2.6 grandis uel ut ita dicam pudica oratio 
14.3  praeter unum dipondium [sicel] lupinosque quibus destinauerimus mercari 
[Suggests that stcel is a gloss on dipondium by ‘some ingenious Hebraist’.] 
18.6 nam sane et sapiens contemptus iurgia #lectit ; 
19.1 cum interim nos guare tam repentina esset mutatio animorum facta 
ignoraremus , 
*26.7 tot uulneribus confossis fuga magis placebat e¢ quies 
*31.6 paratissimus puer non minus me acido cantico excepit, et quisquis aliquid 
rogatus erat, ut [daret] pantomimi chorum, etc. 
*35.4 super scorpionem, locustam; super sagittarium, oclopectam; super capri- 
cornum capri cornua 
36.3 pisces qui guast in euripo natabant 
41.2 omnes bacelusias consumpsi 
[Postulates a vulgar form BaxnAovoia, stultitia] 
*41.9  clamat<us> itaque primus 
*52.11 modo Fortunatam suam uerebatur, reuertebat modo ad naturam 
58.5 terrae tuber, nec sursum nec deorsum. non cresco nisi dominum tuum in 
rutae folium cum conieci nec tibi parsero. 
(‘A potato, belonging neither to heaven or earth (neither fish, flesh, or 
fowl). I am not a prosperous man if, after knocking your master into 
a cocked hat, I don’t deal with you too’. | 
*61.9 <atunt> autem ‘in augustiis amici apparent’ 
62.12 ha<n>c nostri domum 
66.7  cordae frust<r>a 
[At 66. 5 frustrum, usually altered to frustum, was defended on the analogy 
of culcttras at 38. 5.] 
69.9  ista defscta sunt; aut certe de luto uidi, etc. 
*71.9 ut naues etiam <i” 1mo> monumenti mei facias 
72.4 #gaudentem subsequi<tur> 
79.4 ...sumus: pridie enim, cum luce etiam clara timeret errorem, omnes pilas 
columnasque notauerat, cretaeque lineamenta euicerunt spississimam noctem 
89. (Vv. 38) liberae pont? iubae 
consentiunt fluminibus, halituum calor 
incendit aequor. 
g1.2 ut experimentum [oculorum] cep?, conuertit ille solutum gaudio uultum 
[I am not sure that the omission of oculorum in the printed text was 
intentional: the MS. commentary does not suggest it.] 
97.10 utique eius quem <et> post fatalem rixam habuisset carissimum 
101.7 nisi naufragium ponimus et omni<um) nos periculo liberamus 
108.1 deformis praeter spoliati capitis dedecus: superciliorum enim, etc. 
108.2  liquefactum per totum os atramentum omnia [scilicet lineamenta] fuliginea 
nube confudit 
122 (v. 156) Iuppiter omnipotens, et te <heu>, Saturnia tellus 
133- 3 (Vv. 3) quem Lydus adorat 


simpuutts 
[This is described as ‘Munro’s emendation hitherto unpublished’. It 
appears from the dissertation that Henry Jackson communicated it to 
Gaselee from Munro’s copy of Petronius. |] 














TIBULLUS 2, 3. 31-2 


THE notes of W. S. Maguinness on the Corpus Tibullianum' contain several things 
which strike me as either true or at least highly plausible. In the above passage, 
however, I think both he and Postgate have missed the point of the first word. 
Tibullus has been telling the story of how Apollo turned herdsman for love’s sake. 
He insists several times over that it is a story, not a thing he can vouch for. The 
infinitives in 14 a—c make it sufficiently evident that the lost pentameter began with 
fertur or dicitur; in 18, Artemis dicitur to have blushed for her brother’s unseemly 
occupation ; in 29, fertur that the gods used to serve Venus openly. The same line 
reminds us that these stories refer to old days, olim. Now comes the couplet in 


question. 


fabula nunc ille est : sed cui sua cura puella est, 
fabula sit mauult quam sine amore deus. 


It seems to me fairly obvious that fabula and nunc continue the ideas expressed by 
the verbs of saying and by olim. Nowadays Apollo and his love are nothing but an 
old story, an idle tale (cf. fabulae Manes, the other-world which we do not believe in, 
Horace, C. 1. 4. 16); but the lover (here Maguinness is, I think, undoubtedly right as 
to the grammar of the passage) had rather a god were an idle tale than (real and) 


loveless. 


H. J. Rose. 


' C.Q. xxxviii, p. 31 f. 
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ENNIANA, I 


ENNIUS began his Annals with a prayer to the Muses: 
(1 v.) Musae quae pedibus magnum pulsatis Olympum. 


In this he differs from his predecessors. Livius in his Odusta had substituted Camena 
for Homer’s Modoa, and the ‘novem Iovis concordes filiae sorores’ to whom Naevius 
addresses himself in the Carmen Bella Puntci also bore the name of Camenae, as we 
may infer with some confidence from Naevius’ epitaph: ‘Immortales mortales si 
foret fas flere Flerent divae Camenae Naevium poetam.’ The mysterious Carmen 
Priamt likewise speaks of the Camenae: ‘Veteres Casmenas cascam rem volo profari. 
For general reasons it seems unlikely that before Ennius’ time the Romans were 
altogether unfamiliar with the name of Musae. Evidence, however, to show that they 
knew it is not available.’ Nevertheless, even if the name Musae was known, in 
invoking their patronage for his poem Ennius is making a departure from the habits 
of earlier poetry, of which he is both conscious and proud. In the beginning of the 
seventh book he speaks with scorn of his predecessor Naevius: ‘scripsere alii rem 
Versibus quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant Cum neque Musarum scopulos... .’ 
Now the reign of the Muses begins, and the grave virus of the Saturnian line is driven 
out by the mundttiae of the hexameter. 

It was in Ennius’ lifetime that the cult of the Muses was established at Rome. 
Returning from his victorious campaign in Aetolia, M. Fulvius Nobilior brought 
home statues of the Muses and founded for them the temple Herculis Musarum in the 
Campus Martius (187 B.c.). Ennius had accompanied his patron on that campaign, 
not as a soldier but as the herald-to-be of Fulvius’ achievements. Whether he had 
adopted the Muses already in his earlier poems, which marked him out for this role, 
or whether it was the Aetolian War which provided him with this symbol for his 
new departure in poetry must remain uncertain. But be it the statesman who 
followed the poet, or the poet who took his inspiration from the statesman, certain 
it is that the one was acting in concert with the other, and that under the joint 
leadership of poet and statesman Rome passed this important milestone on her road 
towards Greek civilization. 

An echo of a tradition connecting Ennius with the foundation of the temple of 
the Muses seems to reach us in a letter of Aurelius Symmachus (Il. 22). Symmachus, 
congratulating his friend Ausonius on the gratitude shown him by his former pupil 
Gratian, gives a list of masters of the liberal arts who received little or no reward 
from their pupils: Aristotle, Ennius, who out of the spoils of Aetolia was given only 
one cloak, Panaetius, Opillus, Cineas, and Metrodorus. Whatever the source of the 
Ennius story may be,” it would seem to have spoken also of the foundation of the 


1 Plautus uses the adverb musice of living ‘in enough to mention the story of the temple. But 








style’ (Most. 729): ‘musice hercle agitis aetatem 
atque ut vos decet: vino et victu probo, piscatu 
electili vitulam colitis.’ But the borrowing of 
the adjective allows no inference as to the name. 

2 Symmachus’ list of ingratt, apart from 
Alexander’s being given pride of place, is ar- 
ranged in the manner of the exempia collections : 
interna (Fulvius, Africanus, Rutilius) followed by 
externa (Pyrrhus, Mithridates). This points to 
his having taken his list from one of these collec- 
tions, which may or may not have been detailed 


some doubt remains. If it is correctly deduced 
that he has here drawn on an exempla collection, 
the same deduction would seem to be justified 
with regard to Laud. Grat. 7, where he gives a 
briefer list of generals who have taken their 
teachers to the battle-field: Fulvius, Africanus, 
and Alexander (note the order!). Here, however, 
his source is different, since he mentions as 
Fulvius’ companion not Ennius but Accius. This 
clearly is an error, but not Symmachus’ own 
error. The same mistake is made by his 
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templum Herculis Musarum. We learn from Servius (Aen. 1. 8) that Fulvius Nobilior 
transferred to the new temple a bronze aedicula Camenarum, which, hit by lightning 
in its original site, the grove of Numa, had found temporary refuge in the temple 
of Honour and Virtue. With a reference to this temple of Honour and Virtue and to 
the sacrum Camenarum nearby Symmachus opens his letter. It is a probable guess 
that this opening was suggested to him by the context in which he found the story 
of Ennius’ scant reward. 

But whether we actually trace a tradition here or are deceived by a curious 
coincidence, no proof is needed to show that the first Latin alumnus of the Muses 
must have taken a lively interest in the foundation of their temple by his patron. 
Is it likely that he would have omitted to mention the event? ‘M. Fulvius Nobilior 

. . consul Aetolos . . . in dedicationem accepit . . . de quibus triumphavit: quam 
victoriam per se magnificam Q. Ennius amicus eius insigni laude celebravit’ (Aur. 
Victor, de vir. illustr. 52). It would seem to follow that the end of the fifteenth book, 
which is generally considered to have contained the account of the Aetolian War, 
gave a description of the foundation of the temple of the Muses. 

The Annals were probably composed in triads of books (Vahlen’s suggestion of 
hexadic composition was rejected by F. Skutsch, RE v. 2610, and Leo, Gesch. d. rém. 
Litt. 166ff.) and, for a time, the fifteenth book was designed to be the last. We have 
it on the authority of Pliny (Nat. Hist. 7. 101) that Ennius, out of admiration for the 
brothers Caecilius, adiecit the sixteenth book. Two fragments of Bk. XVI, 410 and 
413, seem to confirm that Ennius here makes a new beginning, but I set no store 
by their testimony since the interpretation is somewhat doubtful. Further evidence 
comes from the quotations in Festus. It is a well-known and easily understandable 
custom of the grammarians to quote from first books much more frequently than 
from later books. A list of the quotations from the Annals to which Festus adds the 
book number is appended below.’ Since, in marked contrast to the neighbouring 
books which are hardly quoted at all, Festus quotes the sixteenth book eleven times, 
more frequently even than the first and second books, the conclusion is almost 
inevitable that Verrius Flaccus, Festus’ source, read the last three books in a separate 
edition. Thus the story of the temple of the Muses seems to have formed the end 
of the Annals. Leo (l.c. 170) has stressed the fact that Ennius could have found no 


contemporary St. Jerome, Euseb. Chron. 139, 
where he states that Accius ‘Pisaurum .. . inter 
colonos fuerat deductus’. Not Accius but 
Ennius took part in that deductio in 184 B.C. 
Apparently some earlier historian of Roman 
literature, on whom both St. Jerome (F. Marx, 
RE i. 142) and Symmachus, Laud. Grat. 7, 
ultimately depend, has confused Accius and 
Ennius, and both passages should be included 
among the Ennius testimonia. 

t Book I: 8 quotations. II: 10. III: 3. [V:o. 
¥3u.: VYieo Vis =. VEE: tsa Ase. 
XI: ¢q Aii:.o.. RT: o AIV: 2. XV:-0. 
XVI: 11. XVII: 0. XVIII: o. 

2 Grammarians in general quote XVI more 
frequently than most of the other books, but the 
difference is nowhere as striking as in Festus. 
The separate edition of XVI-XVIII has affected 
Festus directly, the others indirectly. Th. Bergk, 
who observed the popularity of XVI, explained 
it as due to its literary excellence (Kleine 
Schriften, i. 257). This theory was rejected by 


Vahlen (Ges. Phil. Schriften, ii. 248, n..13), who 
pointed out that it is incompatible with what 
we know of the methods of ancient grammarians ; 
Vahlen himself, however, made no attempt to 
account for the difference. A rival explanation 
to that given above would be that Verrius 
Flaccus used a separate edition of XVI, a family 
copy, perhaps, belonging to the Caecilii. But it 
is difficult to imagine a grammarian using a 
separate copy of one single book, and Pliny’s 
adtecit, showing that the original edition ended 
with Book XV, supports the assumption of a 
separate edition of the last three. We under- 
stand now why Festus for once deviates from his 
normal habit of quoting the books of the Annals 
in their proper order where he quotes several 
passages under one lemma. Vahlen (Ennius, 
p. Ixvi) was unable to explain why once Bk. XVI 
is quoted before Bk. VIII. The reason apparently 
is that Verrius here consulted his edition of 


XVI-XVIII first. 
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ENNIANA, I | 81 


book more suitable with which to conclude the Annals than that which praised the 
achievements of his patron. But we may go one step farther and say that the poet 
who is the first to invoke the Muses and who proudly asserts that no one before him 
had approached their realm could have found no more fitting conclusion than a 
description of their entry into the cult of Rome. 

In this connexion we shall have to consider a fragment which is placed by Vahlen 
and others near the beginning of the Annals. It is quoted anonymously by Varro, 
Lobes 9:29 

were (2) Musas quas memorant nosce nos esse <Camenas). 

The context in Varro does not make it altogether clear whether Camenas or Casmenas 
is the correct supplement. Luc. Miiller, who took the latter view, scanned the line 
as a Saturnian and attributed it to Naevius. Others again have adopted Camenas 
and recognized a hexameter, but have ascribed it to some other work of Ennius or 
to some third author. And indeed, after the invocation of the Muses there seems to 
be little room for a discussion of their name, and Leo in particular (l.c. 184, n. 5) has 
pointed out that Ennius will have nothing to do with the Camenae. Nevertheless 
the line does belong to the Annals. This follows with great probability from a close 
examination of the passage in/Varro’s seventh book in which it is quoted. That 
section, purporting to deal with quae in locis sunt (cf. H. Dahlmann, Varro u. d. hellen. 
Sprachtheorie, 40 ff.), and extending from 24 to 71, falls, as far as the sources of quota- 
tions are concerned, into two clearly distinguished parts. From 50 onwards quotations 
are in the main taken from Plautus and Naevius. In 26 to 49 (24 and 25 are mutilated) 
we have a series of lemmata the first quotations under which are culled from the 
Annals. Most of these begin with the letter c (26 Camenae?, 28 cascus, 32 canes, 
46 catus, 48 cortina). In 36 there is one example beginning with f (Faunus, see below), 
in 37 one example beginning with ¢, in 41 to 42 two examples beginning with 0. The 
second of these is followed by a number of quotations in no alphabetical order 
(43-5), inserted here because they belong to the same passage of the Annals. To the 
‘c’ quotations also belong Camilla (37) from Pacuvius’ Medus, and cobium (47) from 
Lucilius. Examples from other works of Ennius, Satives (subulo, 35) and Tragedies 
(perduellis, 49), and from other authors, Lucilius and Valerius Soranus (ambages and 
adagio, 31), Plautus (Epeum fumificum, 38) and Naevius (luca bos, 39) do not conform 
alphabetically, and usually the reason of their appearance is easily ascertained. 
Some of them are not leading quotations, but follow in the wake of a ‘c’ quotation. 
Dahlmann (l.c. 46) has shown that ambages and adagio have come in through a cross 
reference under canes (32): canes caninam non est. Similarly Camilla, of whose 
Etruscan origin (Serv. Aen. 11. 558) Varro must have been aware, seems to have 
drawn in its wake subulo (35), of which he says: ‘radices eius in Etruria, non in Latio 
quaerundae.’ This wording makes it likely that the subsequent lemma Faunus 
(37 Faunt det Latinorum) owes its alphabetical isolation to the fact that it was taken 
from the same context, in which Latium and Etruria were contrasted. The cases of 
Epeus fumificus and luca bos (38 and 39) are different. There can be little doubt that 
they have been diverted here from the Plautus—Naevius series beginning at 50. 
Finally, perduellts (49) is inserted before the beginning of the new section in the same 
way in which an odd quotation from the Satires is, in 71, tacked on to the whole 
chapter quae in locis sunt. 

In spite of the appalling disorder in which meminens Varro pours out his informa- 
tion it appears that leading ‘c’ quotations are taken from Ennius’ Amnals only, with 
the exception of one from Pacuvius and one from Lucilius. As the latter, however, is 
not culled from Lucilius directly, but from a collection of names of fish occurring in 
Lucilius (Marx, Lucilius, i, p. 52 f.) only the Annals have a reasonable claim to the line 

Musas quas memorant nosce nos esse Camenas. 
4590011 G 
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There is a slight corruption in mosce nos. Ennius occasionally lengthens a short 
final syllable, but only in words consisting of or ending in three short syllables 
(87 populis, 147 agutla, 170 horridtis).' Various emendations have been proposed 
(e.g. nos noscimus), but only Jordan’s nosces nos is at all plausible. It is tempting to 
take the s to be added to nosce from nos, thus writing nosces nd, i.e. nosces non esse 
Camenas. Here we should see Ennius explicitly rejecting the identification of Camenae 
and Musae made by his predecessors Livius and Naevius. But, in spite of his contempt 
for the Camenae, Ennius could hardly make a statement of this kind whilst his patron 
recognized the affinity between Camenae and Musae by introducing the aedtcula of 
the former into the new temple of the Muses. This, on the other hand, would be the 
only occasion on which the poet who wants to have no truck with the Camenae 
would be likely to relent, and I therefore suggest with some confidence that our line 
belongs to the story of the foundation of the temple at the end of the fifteenth book. 

Vahlen assumed that mos meant ‘we Romans’ and that the next line began with 
dicere. He gives parallels for dicere esse in the sense of vocare in his note under the 
text. But it seems to me more natural to refer nos to the Camenae. If I may be 
allowed to throw out a fanciful suggestion, one might imagine the Camenae appearing 
in a dream to Fulvius, claiming a home in his new temple. 

We have seen that Ennius rejected both the metre which his predecessors used 
and the goddesses whom they invoked. But he differs from them in yet another point. 
The older poets wrote carmina, his Annals are poemata. It is not unlikely that Ennius, 
like Varro, LL. 7. 27 (cf. Paul. Fest. 43. 16 ‘Camenae Musae a carminibus sunt dictae), 
connected carmen with Ca(s)mena, and that this, as much as his rivalry with Naevius’ 
Carmen Belli Punici, is the reason why he rejects the word in the proud prophecy of 
the success which his work is going to achieve: 


(3,4) nam latos populos res atque poemata nostra cluebant. 


These words have been variously restored and supplemented. Vahlen, for instance, 
considered that cluebant belonged to another quotation, now lost, and that the next 
line began, e.g. auguror esse audituros. Leo continued after nostra: <pervadent vin- 
centque olim quae clara) cluebant. But the context in which the words are quoted 
deserves some scrutiny. Incert. de ult. syll. GLK iv. 231. 16: ‘neutro genere in casibus 
supra dictis’ (nom., acc., voc.) ‘sine ambiguitate brevis est (syllaba finalis) Graecis 
Latinisque nominibus: per nominativum ut [Virg. Buc. 8. 69] “‘carmina vel caelo p.”’ 
per accusativum ut [Aen. 8. 220] “arma manu’, per vocativum [Aem. 2. 241] “o 
patria, o divum domus <Ilium et incluta bello moenia Dardanidum)’’. Graeci etiam 
nominis exempla subiiciamus: Ennius in primo “nam .. . cluebant’’ et in Vergilio 
[Aen. 12. 518] “‘Arcada piscosae cui circum flumina Lernae’’.’ It appears at once that 
the grammarian quotes, as with the Latin words, so with the Greek words, one 
example for each case: Ennius for the nominative, Virgil for the accusative. He 
blunders, it is true, with regard to Arcada, which is, of course, acc. sing., but the 
construction in Ennius could not be so easily mistaken. Thus, not only is poemata 
nominative, but nothing is lost between the Ennius and the Virgil quotation. A 
Greek example of the vocative would have followed after the accusative, but pre- 
sumably the grammarian knew none. Vahlen’s suggestion is therefore altogether 
ruled out ; but Leo’s supplement, attractive though it is, is no less wrong. Our gram- 
marian is extremely sparing in his quotations. He quotes nothing in excess of one 
line which is not indispensable for the grammatical understanding of the passage, 


1 ponit is conjectured in 492 on the supposed __ shortening of a long vowel before final t, though 
analogy of msctit in 342. But the verb is nictire, found, is by no means the rule in Ennius. 
not mictere (cf. Ernout-Meillet, s.v.), and the  mnictit, therefore, is correct, and ponit wrong. 
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and he would therefore have broken off after pervadent. Hence poemata is the subject 
of the sentence and cluebant the verb, and in these circumstances the accusative 
populos can only be governed by a preposition: <per>. Our observation about the 
grammarian’s briefness of quotation also renders impossible all attempts (Miiller, 
Valmaggi, and others) to make per populos the opening of a hexameter. He would 
never have begun with nam latos from the end of the preceding line, since these words 
add nothing to the understanding of the passage.' The line, therefore, begins with 
latos, and nam, as I\berg first suggested, must be a corruption of ann(alt). cluebant, 
then, belongs to the following line, but both metre and idiom require the addition 
of clara. cluere is not used absolutely (because of the Thesaurus article I add that 
cuiusmodi (Plaut. Men. 577) and ut (Trin. 946) are, of course, predicates), except 
with an ablative or in the sense of ‘existing’. The ornission of clara may have been 
caused by the homoioarcton. | 

The alterations made so far are strongly supported by the Ennius echo in Lucr. 


zr. 127 ff.: 
Ennius ut noster cecinit, qui primus amoeno 
detulit ex Helicone perenni fronde coronam 
per gentes Italas hominum quae clara clueret. 


As far as the position of poemata nostra in the end of the line is concerned one may also 
compare Lucan, 9. 983 ff. :? 

nam si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis, 

quantum Zmyrnaei durabunt vatis honores, 


venturi me teque legent: Pharsalia nostra 
vivet, et a nullo tenebris damnabimur aevo. 


Lucan undoubtedly shared the prejudice of the Neronian age against the old poets 
and against Ennius in particular, the prejudice of which Seneca is the vociferous 
exponent. But the influence of the father of Roman poetry is nevertheless so strong 
that even in the proem of the Pharsalia we have an Ennius echo, duly noted by the 
Commentum Bernense in Lucan. i. 6: ‘infestisque obvia signis signa pares aquilas et 
pila minantia pilis’: ‘Ennii versus “pila retunduntur venientibus obvia pilis’’.’ 
Pharsalia nostra in Lucan’s prophecy may therefore be regarded as an echo of 
Ennius’ poemata nosira in the identical context and position, enriched by the typically 
Lucanian point that nostra no longer means ‘mine’, but ‘mine and yours’. 

If this is correct the Lucan passage will also support the substitution of cluebunt 
for cluebant. Ennius cannot speak of his own poetry in the past, and if, as has been 
suggested (F. Skutsch, l.c. 2605), Homer were the speaker we should expect the 
present rather than the imperfect. We may take an assurance from Lucan that 
Ennius is here forecasting the success of his own poetry. 

Johannes Ilberg, whose ingenious restoration of our fragment I am merely trying 
here to establish on a more solid basis, proposed a remedy also for res atque: he con- 
sidered it a shuffle corruption of terrasque. In this I hesitate to follow him. The author 


1 Miss Steuart, The Annals of Ennius, 96, fourth foot spondee, 59, with fifth foot spondee, 
objects to ‘latos | Per populos terrasque poemata 201, and with fourth and fifth foot spondee, 304), 








nostra cluebunt’, on the ground that a line with 
third trochee, without hepthemimeral caesura, 
and with third, fourth, and fifth foot dactyls is 
not in accordance with Ennius’ metrical prac- 
tice. As I agree with her in rejecting this line 
I want to state that I consider the metrical 
argument not valid, but need not go into the 
matter in detail. In view of the rarity of this 
caesural arrangement (one instance each with 


the absence of an uncontested example with 
third, fourth, and fifth foot dactyls would appear 
to be purely accidental, particularly since, with 
fourth foot dactyl, fourth trochee caesura is 
likely to supervene (40, 89, 187, etc.). 

2 My attention was drawn to this passage by 
Professor Fraenkel, who should not, however, 
be held responsible for the use I have made of it. 
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of an historical poem would not unnaturally speak of the enduring fame of the res 
enshrined in his poetry. Linked with ves, poemaia is not as strongly emphasized as it 
would be after ¢errasque. But that a certain emphasis attaches to it can hardly be 
doubted. With the introduction of poema Ennius tries to banish carmen, as he 
banishes the Camenae and the Saturnian line, the goddesses and the metre of the 
carmen. antiquos poetas vates appellabant, says Varro, LL. 7. 36," and Camenarum 
priscum vocabulum (ibid. 26). If Ennius’ bid had been successful we might read in 
Varro: antiquum poema carmen dicebatur. 

By far the largest part of the proem of the Annals was formed by the account of 
Ennius’ dream encounter with Homer. The three fragments belonging to the frame 
story, (5) somno lent piactdoque revinctus, (6) visus Homerus adesse poeta, and (7) e 
mihi, qualts erat fall naturally into their places. (8) 0 ptetas animz is clearly attested by 
Cicero, Lucull. 88 as the opening of Homer’s speech. 

Next to it Vahlen prints ; 


(9) quae cava corpore caeruleo cortina recepiat, 


a fragment quoted by Varro, LL. 7. 48 for cortina. All other editors omit it since 
Varro does not state that it belongs to the Annals. Yet our observation concerning 
the ‘c’ quotations in Varro, LL. 7. 24 ff. (above, p. 81) proves Vahlen right. The line 
is undoubtedly culled from the Amznals, and only this passage would seem to offer 
a suitable place for it. I believe, however, that the emendations of O. Miiller, which 
Vahlen accepts and upon which he bases his interpretation, can be bettered in one 
small, but very significant, detail. Varro, LL. 7. 48 reads: ‘apud Ennium “‘queq; in 
corpore causa ceruleo felo orta nare ceptat’’. cava cortina dicta quae est inter 
terram et caelum, etc.’ The alterations resulting in cava and cortina receptat are 
inescapable, and the transposition of corpore and the deletion of /¢/ are demanded 
by the metre.? But it is most unlikely that gu¢g; in should go back to quae. If we 
consider 7m to be a misreading of m (Vahlen indeed does so himself, without drawing 
the obvious conclusion) we are enabled to explain how corpore came to be transposed. 
The apparent preposition has attracted the ablative. We may thus confidently 
assume that guem or quam is the correct reading, gueg; evidently containing a ditto- 
graphy due to a correction of the truncated gue(m) or qua(m). 

Vahlen, reading guae, believed that the line expressed what Lucretius, 5. 275 
puts as follows: 


quodcumque fluit de rebus, id omne 
aeris in magnum fertur mare. 


1 F. Marx, Rhein. Mus. \xxviii (1929), 299 ff., the Saturnian line, administered the knock-out 





and M. Runes, Festschrift Kretschmer, 202 ff., 
have endeavoured to show that the Augustan 
poets first use vates in the sense of poet. Both 
disregard Varro’s explicit testimony. Correct 
A. Ernout (Emout-Meillet, s.v. vates): ‘Quand 
poeta s'est généralisé, vaies a pris un sens 
péjoratif; puis la poésie impériale l’a repris, 
alors que poeta était devenu banal.’ In Ennius’ 
time the reception of poeta, fitting as it did into 
a Latin declension scheme and therefore more 
successful than Ennius’ introduction of poema 
was destined to be, is already an accomplished 
fact. Plautus uses it freely, and even Naevius 
is called poeta in the epitaph quoted above. 
Miss S, (p.158) suggests that Ennius, putting vates 
in the same category with carmen, Camena, and 


blow to it by his scathing reference to the 
Saturnian poet who joined the company of the 
fauni and vates. Ennius addresses himself 
emphatically as poeta (Sat. 6), calls Homer 
poeta (Ann. 6), and speaks of sancti poetae (Incert. 
19); he even coins the verb poetari (Sat. 64). 
For vates he has nothing but scorn. Even where 
he uses it in the sense of prophet (Ann. 380; 
Scen. 319) it is as contemptuous a term as 
hariolus. 

2 P. Canal’s suggestion that im corpore is 
Varro’s addition (id est corpora), and that f¢lo 
should be retained as velo, has little to recommend 
it, and is ruled out by the fact that velo would 
interrupt the continuous alliteration of the line. 
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But it is altogether unbelievable that, when Lucretius' speaks of Homer as expound- 
ing to Ennius the natura rerum, he should be thinking of more than the principle of 
life, the relation between body and soul, with which he is concerned in that passage. 
How could Ennius have found space in his proem to incorporate a whole natural 
philosophy? Now that we have regained a singular relative we need compare only 
(13, 14) terraque corpus 
quae dedit ipsa capit, nec dispendi facit hilum, 
to see that what the sky takes back again is the soul. From the sky the soul originates. 
Thus Pacuvius, 93: ‘mater est terra, ea parit corpus, animam aether adiugat.’ This 
is what Ennius means by saying, in the fragment to be quoted immediately, that it 
comes dtvinitus. If in our line quam is correct it refers to anima; if quem, Ennius may 
have spoken of the soul as sfirttus, or as ignts, cf. Epicharm. 51 ‘terra corpus est, at 
mentis ignis est’. 
The ‘earth’ fragment and the ‘sky’ fragment thus belong closely together. 
Similarly, the lines which in Vahlen’s edition separate them 


(10-12) ova parire solet genus pinnis condecoratum, 
non animam, et postinde venit divinitus pullis 
ipsa anima 


would seem to be closely linked with the fragment which editors print last 
(15) memini me fiere pavom. 


All editors seem to be agreed that Homer began with a general exposition of the 
relation between body and soul, in which the ‘egg’ fragment served as an illustration 
of their separate origin, and that only after this he introduced the story of his trans- 
formations. More natural appears to me the view held, e.g. by Mommsen and 
apparently also by Leo (l.c. 165), that the purpose of Homer’s appearance was 
revealed first, and that the announcement that in the course of its migrations his 
soul had been embodied in Ennius was followed by the general discussion of soul and 
body. But it cannot even be taken for granted that the successive stages in the career 
of Homer’s' soul were mentioned together. In this uncertainty only one thing 
seems reasonably certain and must thus form the basis, to be abandoned only for 
cogent reasons, of any methodical attempt at reconstruction. The peacock, as 
a member of the ‘feather-furbished tribe’, must not be separated from the statement 
on the genus pinnis condecoratum as a whole. 

After the fragments belonging to the dream Vahlen and the majority of editors 
insert a line quoted by Persius, 6. 9 ff. : 


(16) ‘Lunai portum, est operae, cognoscite, cives.’ 
cor iubet hoc Enni, postquam destertuit esse 
Maeonides, Quintus pavone e Pythagoreo. 


Postquam destertuit esse Maeonides, they argue, refers to Ennius’ awakening from the 
dream, and the line must therefore have followed immediately on the story of 


the dream. Undoubtedly Persius chose the expression destertuit with reference to the 
dream, but, as Housman, CR. 1934, 50, pointed out, Ennius believed himself to be 


* 2. 220. Ennius aeternis exponit versibus edens, 
ignoratur enim quae sit natura animai, quo neque permanent animae neque corpora 
nata sit an contra nascentibus insinuetur, nostra, 
et simul intereat nobiscum morte dirempta sed quaedam simulacra modis pallentia miris ; 
an tenebras Orci visat vastasque lacunas unde sibi exortam semper florentis Homeri 
an pecudes alias divinitus insinuet se, commemorat speciem lacrimas effundere salsas 
Ennius ut noster cecinit.... coepisse et rerum naturam expandere dictis. 


etsi praeterea tamen esse Acherusia templa 
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Maeonides not merely in his dream but when he was writing the Annals. Stating 
further that it was unheard of for an epic poet to address his contemporaries, and 
comparing Juvenal’s (3. 4) ‘ianua Baiarum est et gratum litus amoeni secessus’, 
Housman deduced that the line belonged not to the Amnals but to the Satires. 
Evidence in favour of the Annals was supposed to be contained in the comment of 
the Persius scholiast : ‘hunc versum ad suum carmen de Ennii carminibus transtulit. 
merito ergo ait ‘‘cor iubet hoc Enni postquam destertuit’’. sic Ennius ait in Annalium 
suorum principio ubi se dicit vidisse in somnis, etc.’ This alleged evidence was 
demolished by Housman, who showed that the scholiast often quotes only the 
beginning of the sentence on which he comments (cf. e.g. 3. 24; 53), and that it is 
therefore possible that, with sic Ennius att in Annalium suorum principio, he is 
commenting on postquam destertuit esse Maeonides, not on the Lunai portum line. 

Not all Housman’s arguments are valid. We know too little of epic poetry in the 
Hellenistic age to assert with confidence that no epic poet ever addressed his con- 
temporaries, and in speaking of himself, as he often does, Ennius undoubtedly departs 
from the Homeric tradition. But an analysis of the Persius scholion provides a posi- 
tive argument against ascribing the Lumai line to the Amnals. As the scholion is 
printed above it appears to belong to two different authors, the first of whom vaguely 
refers to the carmina of Ennius, whereas the second, attaching his comment to that 
of the first, definitely names the beginning of the Annals. In actual fact we have two 
scholia belonging to the same author: ‘hunc versum ad suum carmen de Ennii 
carminibus transtulit. merito ergo ait ‘‘cor 1ubet hoc Enni’’.’ Here the first scholion 
ends. The second scholion begins: ‘ “‘postquam destertuit”’: sic Ennius ait in An- 
nalium suorum principio, etc.’ It appears that the scholion belonging to v. 9 has 
been accidentally run together with the scholion on v. 10. This is the reason why the 
scholion hunc versum, etc., which clearly refers to v. 9, is attached to v. 10.’ If further 
proof is wanted that the second scholion has nothing whatever to do with the Lunaz 
line it may be found in the fact, like the scholion on the Persius prologue nec in 
bicipitt somniasse Parnasso, it is closely related to the Porphyrio scholion on Hor. 
E>. 2. 1. 52, with which it shares the expression tm principio Annalium suorum ; yet 
Porphyrio is concerned with the dream only, not with the harbour of Luna. 

As soon as we recognize not one but two scholia, the contrast between de Enni 
carminibus and in Annalium suorum principio loses all its strangeness and becomes 
highly significant. It clearly indicates that the line quoted from the carmina does not 
belong to the Annals but to the minor poems, and therefore, as we may safely infer 
with Housman, to the Satires. 

No other fragments are extant which could be attributed to the proem of the 
Annals. It is reasonable to assume that Ennius briefly reported his awakening from 
the dream, and that, perhaps after a renewed prayer to the Muses, he entered forth- 
with upon his narrative. Priscian has preserved a line which, in its bold simplicity, 
would seem to make an excellent beginning : 


(17) Cum veter occubuit Priamus sub Marte Pelasgo. 
O. SKUTSCH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


1 The corroborative evidence of this circum- advice and generous assistance I am deeply 
stance, which had escaped me, was pointed out indebted. 
to me by Professor Fraenkel, to whose constant 
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ALCAEUS OF MESSENE, PHILIP V, AND ROME: 
A FOOTNOTE 


(Cf. C.Q. xxxvi, 1942, 134-45 } XXXVii, 1943, I-13) 


In the above paper’ I suggested that in Anth. Pal. ix. 519 and xi. 12 Philip V of 
Macedon was himself the Cyclops and the Centaur, and that these two identifications 
were not only appropriate to Philip’s character (as popularly interpreted), but also 
historically associated with the Argead dynasty. In my case for the ‘Centaur’ 
identification, however, I overlooked one of the most important pieces of evidence, 
though it had been available since 1926 ; and that is the meaning of the word xévraupos. 
In an article published that year? E. H. Sturtevant showed that xévravpos is a word 
of Thraco-Macedonian origin with the same meaning as the Greek ¢iAurmos. The 
first part xevr- is the xevr- or xev6- which is a constituent of several Thracian personal 
names, e.g. Aulu-centus, Aulu-centius, *“Emrai-xevOos, Zipa-centhus, etc. (almost a 
score are quoted by Sturtevant). The second half of the word, avro-, occurs in 
"ABpo-feAuns, *ABpov-troAs, *ABpo-rovov, etc. (with such variants as AvdAou-feAus, 
*AdAov-rropis, which led Tomaschek to suggest that aBpo(v)- and adAo(v)- are alterna- 
tive forms of the same word). Already Tomaschek had identified xevr- with the Greek 
giA-,3 and had argued that Thracian avro- ‘was borrowed from Iranian neighbours of 
the Thracians. Avestan aurva-, aurvant (‘‘runner, swift’’) is strikingly similar in form 
to Thracian avro-, avrii-, and the Avestan word applies so frequently to the horse 
that it might easily come to mean “horse” ’.t From a combination of the two forms 
Sturtevant gets the convincing xévraupos (cf. the reverse form Aulu-centus) = pidurmos. 

One should add that a rare form *auro- (with the same meaning and perhaps also 
a borrowing)’ seems to exist in Greek too; as Nazari long ago pointed out,® it occurs in 
avpiBaras, ‘quick-walking’ (Aesch. fr. 280), and adp. = tayews (Bekker, Anecdota Gr. 
464) ; and Hesychius’ gloss adpou- Aayoi, 7) caipor suggests that it could be applied by 
transference to a specific creature noted for speed. If a lizard and a hare, why not 
then a horse? 

Sturtevant’s derivation was rather peevishly rejected by Kretschmer’; but his 
arguments against it are not cogent and it is enormously strengthened by the way in 
which it falls into line with Alcaeus’ epigram. On the analogy of Macedonian place 
names like Edessa, with its Greek form Aegae, Sturtevant suggested that the Greek 
names of the Macedonian aristocracy were also translations; thus Kévravpos became 
Pidirmos, and ITdpis *AAg~avdpos.® It is scarcely a coincidence that of all the Mace- 


1 C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, 3-7. I am grateful to Nazari takes xévravpos to be Greek and trans- 
Prof. J. F. Mountford for advice on the present lates ‘one who spurs horses’. 


note. 7 P. Kretschmer, Glotta, xvii, 1929, 249-50. 
2 E. H. Sturtevant, Class. Phil. xxx, 1926, 8 This may also be right; but Sturtevant 
235-49. supports it with some dubious arguments. That 
3 W. Tomaschek, Stiz.-Ber. Wien, cxxx, °*AdAxéras, "Autvras, and *AAdgavdpos were suc- 
1894, Pt. Il; cxxxi, 1895, Pt. I. cessive attempts to ‘find satisfactory Greek 
¢ Sturtevant, op. cit. 239. The borrowing equivalents’ for an original Thraco-Macedonian 
assumes metathesis of r and v (*arvo- > avro-). ITdpts is hard to believe when, as Sturtevant 


5 It can hardly be a cognate form to the himself points out, ’AAégavdpos already existed 
Avestan aurva-, since the vowel au in this word as the accepted Greek translation in the Iliad. 
represents IE. 6, which Greek (like Thracian) Nor is Livy 40. 4. 4 evidence for ‘Poris’ as a 
keeps. princely name in second-century Thrace, for the 

6 ©. Nazari, Riv. Fil. xxxii, 1904, 99. Cf. Poris referred to there as longe principt gentis 
E. Boisacq, Dict. étym. (1926), s.v. xévravpos. Aenianum had nothing to do with Aenus in 
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donian kings it is precisely Philip II and Philip V whom Greek writers have associated 
with Centaurs. The original form Kévravpos was known, I imagine, to Theopompus 
and Alcaeus; to give Philip the later Greek meaning of Centaur was a turn likely to 
appeal to Alcaeus’ special brand of humour. The hint came of course from the much- 
read Theopompus.' Incidentally, this reference to the equation ®iAuwmos = Kév- 
tavpos, far from ruling out the overtones of the various false etymologies, which I 





mentioned,” gains additional force from them. 

Should anyone ask how, if xévravpos is a Thracian word, the Centaurs came to 
be located in Thessaly, the answer is probably to be sought along the lines suggested 
by Toynbee,’ who identifies the ‘Centaurs’ with an invasion of Thessaly by Thracian 
nomads some time between 1425 and 1125 B.C. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Thrace. He ought to come from the tribe of the 
Aenianes in the Spercheius valley, south of 
Thessaly (cf. Livy 28. 5. 15); but the references 
to Aenea in Chalcidice (Livy 40. 4. 9) suggest 
that he hailed from here, and Weissenborn 
emended Aenianum, the reading of M, to 
Aeneatium (cf. L. & S. which gives Aeneates in this 
passage without comment). The use of gens in 
connexion with a Greek town can be paralleled 
from Caesar, Bell. Civ. 3. 80. 1, who speaks thus 
of the people of Gomphi. But whether it is to 
Aenea or the Aenianes that Livy (Polybius) here 
refers, Aenus in Thrace (whose inhabitants are 
Aenii: Livy 37. 33- 1; 38. 41. 4) cannot enter the 
picture. These points are of course irrelevant 
to the validity of Sturtevant’s arguments on the 


F. W. WALBANK. 


etymology of xévraupos. 

! Theopompus, we should not forget, spent 
some time at Philip’s court (Fr. gr. Hist. 115 T. 
7 = Epist. Socrat. 30, 12), where knowledge of 
the xévravpos equivalent will hardly have been 
confined to those familiar with the Thraco- 
Macedonian tongue. Theopompus’ popularity 
in Alcaeus’ time may be judged from the de- 
tailed criticism in Polyb. vii. 9. 1 ff.; it represents 
one aspect of the third- and second-century 
interest in fourth-century politics (cf. C.Q. 
XXXVIi, 1943, 9). 

2 C.Q. xxxvii, 1943, 6, n. 6. 

3 A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, iii (1934), 
408. 
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THE SOURCES OF PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF TITUS 
FLAMININUS 


A stupy of the sources of a Plutarchan Life may be excused on two grounds: first, 
a knowledge of the sources is important for a critical evaluation of the Life’s historical 
worth ; and second, such a study is instructive for the understanding of Plutarch’s 
methods of composition, which, in its turn, helps considerably in the historical 
evaluation. For this second object the Jitus is particularly well suited, since the 
problem, owing to the survival in large part of his main source, is infinitely simpler 
than in many of the other Lives, and it is on these grounds that the present study 
seeks to justify itself. i 

The sources of the Titus have been discussed by Peter,' Nissen,? and, more 
recently, by Klotz;3 Nissen’s treatment is sound but brief, and requires little but 
elaboration and correction on some small points. Klotz, while maintaining the broad 
distinction of Polybian and non-Polybian parts, attempts to identify the source of the 
non-Polybian parts with the annalist, Valerius Antias, and in this attempt he cannot 
be said to have succeeded. His arguments and reasoning show the dangers of a 
tendentious source-criticism which is determined to find some reason for identifying 
an unknown source ; for Klotz is patently determined, in the face of no small obstacles, 
to make Valerius the source, and it is clear that he set out with that intention. A 
great deal of the argument in this article concerned with the source-criticism must 
therefore necessarily be taken up with refuting Klotz’s identification—or rather, 
Klotz’s reasons for the identification—for it has undoubtedly stultified the greater 
part of his reasoning, and the acceptance of his conclusions would be no service either 
to Plutarch, Valerius, or the true appreciation of the Life. 

The Life falls broadly into two parts, the Polybian and the non-Polybian. For the 
non-Polybian parts Nissen, as well as Klotz, assumed an annalistic source, though 
he was content to leave it nameless. With this view I cannot agree, in that I do not 
believe that Plutarch himself consulted an annalist for most, if any, of these parts, 
though his immediate source most certainly would have derived some of his informa- 
tion from an annalist. When we consider the number of Plutarch’s Lives and the vast 
period of history which they covered, in addition to his many other writings, it seems 
very improbable that Plutarch should have had the time, if he had the diligence, to 
put together the stories of so many men from the scattered references of the annalists. 
I have shown elsewhere* my reasons, based on the actual contents of this and two 
other Roman Lives, for believing that the basis of this Life was a biographical work, 
and I believe that most of the non-Polybian parts are based on this biography. 

The two parts may roughly be divided ag follows: i. 4-6 are taken from the 
biography, whose use is continued down to ii. 4, after which Plutarch completes the 
chapter by his own reflections. He then turns to Titus’ campaigns in Greece, for 
which Polybius is his main source. This continues, with small insertions, down to 
xvii ; with Titus’ return to Rome Plutarch has recourse once more to the biography, 
which he uses for xviii-xx. 3, and for the last sections of xxi; xx. 4, to xxi. 6, are from 
Polybius.$ 


1 Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Biographen der believe to have been the form and content of 


Rémer, pp. 80-5. this biographical source. 
2 Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Quellen 5 The reasons for attributing to Polybius the 
der gten und 5ten Dekade des Livius, pp. 290-2. account of Titus in Greece are given in Nissen 
3 Rheinisches Museum, 1935, pp. 46 ff. and are generally accepted; the very close 


* In C.Q., 1940, where I have shown what I similarity between the two narratives can leave 
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Klotz, p. 49, arguing from the similarity between Plutarch’s narrative in ii. 1, 2, 
and Livy’s (xxxii. 7. 8-12) attributes them to the same source, Valerius. But the 
similarity is not so great that we are compelled to argue identity of source.' In such 
brief notices it is natural for two accounts to appear similar to one another; this 
implies only that the two accounts are in the last resort dependent on a common 
source or tradition, not that their immediate source must have been the same. He 
also argues from the mention of Titus’ age in Plutarch, about which Livy is silent, 
that Plutarch cannot have used Livy. We agree that he did not, but the reasoning is 
unsound ; the age is mentioned by Polybius,? whom Plutarch certainly read, and he 
could have added it himself, even if he had been using Livy. 

In ui Plutarch gives the number of the Spanish veterans alone because they 
were the only item which interested him, and he has probably taken the reference 
to the brother’s command of the fleet from a later passage of Polybius (cf. Livy, 
XXXii. 16. 2). The Charops incident in iv differs slightly from the Polybian versions 
of Livy, xxxii. 11. 1-5, and Appian, Mac. 6,* and this has induced Barbu5 to argue 
for Plutarch a source other than Polybius, who used Polybius and some third source 
from which the Charops incident was taken. But all that comes before and after is 
admittedly from Polybius, and there must be some reason why Plutarch or his source 


no doubt of the relationship, and it is unneces- 
sary here to work out the comparison. In what 
follows I am indebted for my statements about 
Livy’s sources to Dr. A. H. McDonald of the 
University of Sydney, who made accessible to 
me his work on these decades, and showed me 
in conversation satisfactory reasons for any 
departure from the accepted opinions. He very 
kindly allowed me to make use of any of his 
conclusions, and I do so gratefully. 

’ There are none the less two important 
differences between Plutarch’s and Livy’s narra- 
tives: (1) Plutarch says Titus passed over the 
tribunate, praetorship, and aedileship to become 
consul; cf. Livy, xxxii. 7. 10, ‘iam aedilitatem 
praeturamque fastidiri’ ; (2) he says Titus’ candi- 
dature was mapa rovs vopuous; cf. Livy, 7. 11: 
‘qui honorem quem sibi capere per leges liceret 
peteret’, etc. Nissen, p. 133, is in error when he 
says that, according to Livy, xxxi. 4. 5, Titus 
had been aedile; that was his brother Lucius. 

2 XVili. 12. 5. 

3 Klotz, p. 49, maintains that Livy, xxxii. 9. 6, 
turns from his annalist, whom he identifies as 
Valerius, in the middle of the sentence T7. 
Quinctius alter consul to Polybius. Such a pro- 
cedure is unlikely, and leads in this case to 
serious difficulties. It is unlikely that Livy 
would break off in the middle of a sentence to 
change sources, when the source for the first 
half of the sentence must have concluded very 
much as Livy’s supposed second source did, and 
the supposed second source for the second half 
of the sentence must have begun very much as 
the first source did. It would need strong 
arguments to support Klotz’s suggestion for this 
reason alone. He then argues from the similarity 
in outlook between the first half of Livy’s sen- 
tence and the beginning of Plutarch’s chapter, 


that Valerius is Plutarch’s source for the first 
three sections. Additional support for this view 
he discerns in the similarity of the numbers 
quoted by Plutarch in iii to those quoted by 
Livy in ch. 9. 1. There seems little real similarity 
beyond the common mention of the Spanish 
veterans, though it was probably this that led 
Klotz to his conclusion. Polybius, he says, added 
the different numbers together to give 8,000 
infantry, 800 cavalry, as in the second half of 
Livy’s sentence. He fails to observe that Livy 
in ch. 8. 2 had already given details of the 
numbers, and that repetition in ch. 9 was super- 
fluous. But whence, on Klotz’s hypothesis, did 
Plutarch derive his number? If it was from that 
part of the source which Livy used in ch. 8, 
how did Plutarch know that the 3,000 voted by 
the Senate consisted only of Spanish veterans? 
In ch. 9. 1 he gives no numbers and Valerius 
certainly cannot be the source for the first half 
of Livy’s sentence ; for Livy, ch. 6. 5, after giving 
the Polybian version—note maturato ttinere— 
gives the Valerian alternative, which made 
Villius fight a battle; the Valerian version, 
therefore, demanded that Titus should not go 
out early, since otherwise Villius could not have 
fought his engagement, and Klotz cannot have 
taken this passage into account when he sug- 
gested that the first half of Livy’s sentence was 
from Valerius. 

* In Plutarch some shepherds approach Titus 
and offer to act as his guide, and mention 
Charops as a guarantor of their good faith. In 
Livy one shepherd is sent by Charops to offer 
his services; Titus sent a message to Charops to 
inquire how far the shepherd could be trusted. 

5 Les Procédés et la peinture des caractéres et la 
vérité historique dans les Biographies de Plutarque, 
pp. 200-2. 
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suddenly decided that some other account was more trustworthy. There could only 
be one reason: if the account of another source were essentially different from 
Polybius’, and if that account seemed more likely in itself, and better able to explain 
all that followed, we should expect that account to be adopted. But in the Charops 
incident there is no essential difference between the two; Plutarch’s account is neither 
a more natural consequence of what precedes nor a more likely cause of what follows. 
The explanation for the slight difference is that Plutarch was writing from memory, 
and he has recalled Polybius’ words inaccurately.’ 

vil. 5—7 are additions of Plutarch from some source or sources to which we have no 
clue, probably made from memory.” The last sentence of viii Nissen? says is a con- 
jecture of Plutarch. It would be more accurate perhaps to say that it is a general 
statement, based on Polybius, xviii. 27. 4. It is impossible to say certainly whence 
Plutarch derived the epigrams in ix. 1-4; perhaps, as Klotz* suggests, from Polybius, 
perhaps, as Nissen’ thought, from some anthology. The mistake (§ 8) in the number 
of ships® is, as Nissen, p. 145, points out, due to Plutarch’s carelessness ; the wrong 
statement concerning the hostages (§ 8) is due to his having fused or confused the 
truce and the peace.” In x. 2 Plutarch has given us a metaphor which was used by 
the Aetolians on a former occasion ;° this seems to show that he has quoted it from 
memory. The other metaphor, also probably quoted from memory, may have belonged 
in a different context or may be mistakenly attributed to the Aetolians.® x. 8-10 are 
from some book which described such phenomena." xiii is most probably also based 
on Polybius, as Nissen, p. 291, suggested ; since Plutarch has used Polybius for events 
in Greece, there seems no reason why he should have turned aside from him now. 
Klotz, however, seems to attribute the last part of the chapter to Valerius." 

The actual details of the triumph, xiv. 2, are taken probably from the biography, 
whose account depends on Tuditanus.'* Nissen, p. 291, attributes the whole chapter 


* I cannot see that the introduction of an The same phenomenon is said to have occurred 
intermediate source solves the difficulty, since when Scipio set sail for Africa (cf. Livy, xxix. 
it merely leaves us to attribute to X what we 25. 4). Since neither story can have any founda- 








arbitrarily refuse to attribute to Plutarch. 
Zimmerman, in Rheinisches Museum, 1930, 
pp. 55-65, suggests as an explanation for certain 
discrepancies between Livy’s and Plutarch’s 
narratives in the Marcellus that Plutarch was 
writing from memory. Klotz in Rk. Mus., 1934, 
pp. 291 ff., disagrees, but only to find traces of 
Valerius Antias, which I think very doubtful. 
Zimmerman may be wrong in this case, but I am 
quite certain that Plutarch did write some parts 
from memory. 

2 Nissen, p. 290, attributes it to an annalist, 
and he may be right. 

3 p. 141, note. * p. 47. 5 Dp. 290. 

© Plutarch says Philip had to surrender all but 
10 ships, instead of 5 (cf. Polyb. xviii. 44. 6). 

7 Cf. for the truce, Polyb. xviii. 39. 4-7, where 
Demetrius is mentioned ; for the peace, xviii. 44, 
where he is not. Livy mentions him in both 
contexts (xxxili. 13. 14 and 30. 10), but in 30 he 
is using an annalist at this point. 

8 Cf. Livy, xxxii. 37. 4. 

® Cf. Mor. 855 a where the metaphor is attri- 
buted to Philip. It does not appear in this 
context in Polybius. 

10 It may possibly come from the biography. 





tion, it may not be extravagant to suggest that 
this supposed incident in Greece was invented 
as a pendant to Scipio’s pretended experience 
by Titus’ supporters. Nissen, pp. 290-1, and 
Klotz, p. 51, attribute it to an annalist. 

1! He contradicts himself about this chapter. 
On p. 48 he says that the passage from xiii. 5 
ta@v 8° ’ Ayaiwv to the end of the chapter is from 
Valerius; on p. 50 he says that Polybius is used 
up to the triumph, i.e. to the end of xiii (?); on 
p. 53 he says that the Valerian narrative begins 
either at the passage xill. 5, ‘Pwyaiwy oi dvorv- 
xjoavres OF at xili. 8, rovrous 6 pév Tivos. And he 
abandons his own canon of criticism, the argu- 
ment from close similarity between two narra- 
tives, in a case in which we have a much clearer © 
example of it (cf. Livy, xxxiv. 50) than in many 
places where he has employed it to prove that 
Plutarch’s source was Valerius. 

12 Klotz, pp. 48, 50, argues that Valerius is the 
source, reading ’Avriav for the MS. Tovd:ravdv or 
tov “Iravov. In this he follows Cichorius, Wien. 
Stud. xxiv, 1902, p. 558, who denied that Tudi- 
tanus wrote annals. For a refutation of this 
view see Schanz-Hosius, Gesch. der rim. Lit., 
pt. i, p. 197; Peter, H.R.R., pl. C 11-111. 
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to an annalist, but it seems more likely to be another incident connected with the 
triumph which was mentioned by Polybius. For although he did not give a detailed 
description of the triumph, he may well have mentioned these two, to his mind 
interesting, details. 3 is undoubtedly based on Polybius (cf. Polybius, xxi. 3. 3; 


App., Mac. 9. 5). 


xviii and xix are probably taken mainly from the biography,’ though Plutarch 
has added details from other sources. xviii. 3-7 may depend on the source he used to 
describe the same incident in Cato Maior, xvii. He also probably consulted Cicero 
and Livy himself. The version of Valerius he probably took from Livy.” Klotz, 
however, following a suggestion of Peter’s,? maintains that the story is a conflation 
of Cicero’s* and Livy’s5 versions of the incident. He does not attempt to distinguish 
which parts belong to which, and we must examine whether such conflation is 
possible. We may note (1) the failure of Plutarch to follow Livy’s description of the 
favourite, though he gives a fuller one himself ;® (2) the favourite’s opening words do 
not agree with Livy’s account, and have no counterpart in Cicero; (3) according to 
Plutarch, Lucius, owing to the favourite’s devotion, orders in a prisoner, again asks 
him whether he would like to see a man killed (Cato), and when he says he would, 
orders the servant to behead the prisoner. In Livy forte, i.e. without orders, a Gaul 
was introduced ; it occurred to Lucius to kill him and thus please the favourite, which 
he did with his own hand. According to Cicero, Lucius was asked by the favourite to 
kill a prisoner. Mere conflation thus fails to give Plutarch’s version.” Furthermore, 
in Cato, xvii, 5 (cf. Titus, xviii. 10), Plutarch at the end of the account says of wAetorot 
ioropotow ; from the Titus it emerges that he is here discussing whether the murdered 
man was a Gaul or a prisoner. oi mwAcioro. implies at least one authority, whom 
Plutarch backed up by his reference to Cicero ; yet Klotz's hypothesis makes Plutarch 
refer to Cicero to support Cicero’s own fact.’ xix is so closely connected in subject 
and tendenz with xviii. 3-8 that we must assume it comes from the same source.? The 


' Klotz, p. 51, comparing xviii. 1-2 with 
Livy, xxxviii. 28. 1-2, decides that Plutarch’s 
source is the same as Livy’s, i.e. Valerius. Both 
of them give a dry outline of Titus’ acts during 
his censorship, in which they agree. But any 
account as brief as this must be very similar to 
another, since such information was only to be 
obtained from official records. What is far more 
important than the agreements is the omission 
by Livy of the story of T. Culleo. The argu- 
mentum ex silentio, while not conclusive, is more 
convincing than the similarity of what is said. 
If Livy’s source included the story, then Livy’s 
silence is not easily explained. 








NOT official annals but _ official annals 
| 
Valerius Valerius Source X 
gs y 
Livy Plutarch Livy Plutarch 


2 Klotz is driven to assume that Plutarch 
derived the Valerian account from Livy, although 
he contends that Valerius was Plutarch’s annal- 
istic source for almost all the rest of the non- 
Polybian parts of the Life. He is bound to make 
this assumption, since otherwise it might 
legitimately be asked why Plutarch had suddenly 





relegated his main source to the position of 
secondary. But this suggestion—which I believe 
is right—makes his theory that Valerius is the 
source for the rest of the Life quite unconvincing, 
for even if Plutarch suddenly had reason to 
prefer X’s version to Valerius’, yet it is not 
credible that he should have had to depend on 
a chance quotation in Livy for the Valerian 
version. 

3 Op. cit., p. 82. 

* Cato Mazor, 12. 42. 

5 XXXIX. 42. 7-12. 43. 

© Cicero gives no description. 

7 Cf. Nissen, p. 297: ‘und wollte man auch die 
Nachrichten bei Livius und Cicero auf’s viel- 
faltigiste permutiren und combiniren, man 
wurde doch nimmer die plutarchischen her- 
ausbringen kénnen.’ 

8 Since, on Klotz’s hypothesis, Plutarch must 
have derived the information that the man was 
a condemned prisoner from Cicero, as Livy says 
he was a Gaul. Klotz says, incidentally, on p. 51, 
that Plutarch omitted the name of Cicero’s 
dialogue wepi 'jpws in the Cato, xvii. 8; yet in the 
Teubner text, according to which Klotz’s refer- 
ences are given, the name is to be found. 

® Klotz further weakens his case by ascribing 
this chapter to Valerius (pp. 52-3). If Plutarch 
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fact, xx. 1, that Titus was military tribune Plutarch learnt from the biography. The 
narrative in 4-8 is based on Polybius,' whose account is expanded in 10-11 by a 
reference to Livy.? 

XXl. I-5, May, with Nissen, pp. 228-9, best be attributed to Polybius. Klotz, 
p. 53, attributes the passage to Livy, but that leaves us to explain how Appian, Syr. 
10, came to have the story in the same context. In Livy, xxxv. 14. 5-12, we have the 
same arrangement as Appian’s for the first half, i.e. the mention of the embassy to 
Ephesus, followed by this story. Plutarch and Appian agree in setting this story 
together with the account of Hannibal’s death and the comparison between Scipio 
and Titus. Arguing from the first agreement, since we know that Livy used Claudius 
for the story,? we might be tempted to say that Appian also must have found it 
elsewhere than in Polybius. But the similarity between Plutarch and Appian almost 
compels us to the conclusion that they both found the whole narrative somewhere in 
their source, Polybius, and that was where Polybius described Hannibal’s death.‘ 
For Appian, had he wished to introduce this anecdote, must have done so at this 
point, the proper place for it, and thus the coincidence between Livy and Appian can 
be satisfactorily explained. But Appian continues with what is quite irrelevant, the 
death of Hannibal and the comparison between Titus and Scipio. This irrelevant 
conclusion can be accounted for in one of two ways: either Appian used Plutarch or 
they both used a common source, i.e. Polybius. It can hardly be the first, since 
Appian has things not mentioned by Plutarch, nor is it likely that Appian should 
have consulted Plutarch’s Titus as a secondary source at this point. We are thus 
driven to the second alternative. 

Section 14, giving the variant account of the embassy sent to procure Hannibal’s 
death, introduced by ¢aciv evo, is probably from the biography. It is the same view 
as that of Valerius—cf. Livy, xxxix. 56. 7—and it might be held that Plutarch derived 
his information from Valerius or Livy. I think that, had he done so, he would have 
quoted Valerius by name, not merely as évo. This version need not have been con- 
fined to Valerius,’ and on the whole I think it more likely that eo refers to the 
biographical source, whose author was probably obscure, if known at all.® 

Plutarch’s method of procedure is tolerably simple and clear in this Lzfe; he had 
as the basic source a biography of Titus, which dealt with the subject in chronological 
order, and gave details not only of Titus’ more important offices but of his less im- 
portant ones too. This provided him with a chronological framework for his own 
Life and gave him easy access to such information as would otherwise have entailed 








consulted him for this part, it is very difficult to 
understand why he should have had to depend 
on Livy for the story of Lucius and the favourite. 

1 Cf. App. Syr. 11. I purposely do not refer 
to Livy, xxxix. 57, as Dr. McDonald has shown 
me good reason to believe that the Livian 
narrative is not dependent on Polybius. 

2 Nissen, p. 228, followed by Klotz, p. 52, 
reads IToAvBios for AiBios, to which the MS. 
reading Aevxwos was early changed. I prefer to 
retain AiBios and suggest that the reason why 
Plutarch did not give the Polybian version is 
that Polybius only said, in a general way, that 
Titus procured Hannibal’s death. Cf. App. Syr. 
11 :€xrewe dca rot [Tpovoiov dappdxw. E. Kumpel, 
Die Quellen des Krieges der Romer gegen Antto- 
chus III, 1893, p. 9, reads ’Axidos, for which 
there seems no good reason. Cf. Schanz-Hosius, 
op. cit., p. 178. 


3 Cf. § 5: ‘Claudius, secutus Graecos Acilianos 
libros . . . tradit’, etc. 

* This suggestion as to where it might be 
found in Polybius is Dr. McDonald’s. 

5 I have shown in the article referred to above 
that I believe this version to have been invented 
by Titus’ supporters to counter the unpopularity 
which attached to Titus as a result of Hannibal’s 
death; the biography would not unnaturally 
adopt this version. It was quite by chance that 
Plutarch was able to check the biography 
against Polybius. 

© Klotz, p. 53, thinks that xxi. 7-13 can hardly 
be Plutarch’s own and suggests Valerius as their 
source. But it is surely not unreasonable to 
suppose that the man who composed so many 
parallel lives should be capable of drawing simple 
historical parallels. 
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considerable research among Latin writers.! But for the narrative of events in Greece 
Plutarch held the Greek account of Polybius in high esteem, and he therefore sub- 
stituted that narrative for the account of the biography as the basis for these events.? 
But the substitution of one account for another in a previous biography is not the 
sum total of Plutarch’s work ; if it were, we might well ask on what grounds his claims 
to biographical fame were based. 

In the first place, where he has used Polybius he has seldom used him slavishly, 
_and then only when he is giving a detailed description. But normally we find Plutarch 
so adjusting the Polybian narrative as to focus attention on Titus, in such a way 
that he sometimes gives a wrong impression of the facts. Compare, for instance, vi, 
the capture of Thebes, with Livy’s account (xxxiii. 1-2) which is also based on Poly- 
bius. Plutarch omits any reference to Titus’ preparations for the soldiers to follow 
him, giving only casual mention of ‘a few soldiers who were following him’, and how 
this made the Thebans reluctant to refuse him admission. He attempts to suggest the 
friendly feelings of the Thebans towards Titus, except for a few malcontents, and lays 
emphasis on his courteous behaviour. He then tries to give Titus the credit for 
addressing the city, though the city was his,* and ends with a brief account of Attalus’ 
part in the affair. Again, in xii, he wrongly says that Titus sent Lentulus and the 
others on their various missions ;° and in xv. 2 his narrative suggests that Titus was 
the only ambassador,’ and exaggerates Titus’ work. 

Not only does he tend to misrepresent the truth to focus attention on Titus, he 
also brings out Titus’ qualities by contrasting him with Philip in vii and ix, with the 
Aetolian leaders in ix and x, and his defects by contrast with Scipio in xxi. He singles 
out a quality or defect which he feels to be the key to the secret of a man’s behaviour, 
and both gives us illustrations of it and uses it to explain a man’s conduct.’ In the 
Titus diAotysia is the key ; he notes this quality—or defect?—as being the outstanding 
trait in Titus’ character, and is constantly bringing it in to explain his conduct 
(see vii, xiii, xvii), until he feels that eventually his insatiable ambition drove Titus 
to what Plutarch believed was the disgrace of procuring Hannibal’s death. Titus’ 
character has been interpreted for us; the Life does not consist merely in a series of 
episodes in which Titus played a leading part; it is rather a portrayal of Titus’ 
character by a description of his most significant actions, with their significance 
brought to our notice where Plutarch thought it necessary to do so. 

It was argued above that the discrepancy between Plutarch’s and the Polybian 


‘ e.g. for information about minor offices, the _ of this behaviour (the suggestion of the immediate 


triumph, and the censorship. 

. 2 As in the Paullus he used Scipio Nasica’s 
Greek letter, Polybius, and a certain Poseidonius 
for Paullus’ campaign of Pydna. 

3 As e.g. in x, where he describes the pro- 
clamation of freedom at the Isthmian Games. 

* Plutarch says: ds ovx éywv rhv méAw; but it 
seems tolerably clear from Livy that the Thebans 
looked upon their city as captured: ‘velut pro- 
dita dolo Antiphili praetoris urbe captaque’. 

5 v is another good example of Plutarch’s 
adaptation of history to biography. He centres 
interest on Titus throughout; he omits the 
details of the march through Epirus; by adding 
ovrw Koopiws ... ware (2) he shows us clearly 
Titus’ moderate treatment of the inhabitants. 
The circumstances of Philip’s flight are given as 
a piece of news which encouraged Titus further 
in his behaviour. In 4-5 we are shown the results 


surrender in 4 is misleading; it was only when 
reflection showed this to be the better course; 
cf. Livy, xxxii. 14 and 15). In 6-7 we are shown 
the contrast between the Macedonian description 
of Titus’ barbarity and the truth, and though 
these facts are probably taken from Polybius, 
the arrangement is Plutarch’s own. 

6 It was the senatorial commission of 10; cf. 
Livy, XxXxXill. 35. I. 

7 Cf. Livy, xxxv. 23. 5, where Titus is one of 
four. 

8 Cf. v, where 1-3 and 4-5 are complementary 
to one another; 1-3 explains 4-5, and 4-5 illus- 
trates the quality noted in 1-3. In xvii he halts 
the narrative to give us a picture of Titus’ 
ready wit and charm, since he thought those 
qualities helped to explain Titus’ success in 
Greece. 

9 See xx. 1. 
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account of the Charops incident was due to Plutarch’s writing from memory, without 
the Polybian text in front of him the whole time. In the same way the confusion 
between the truce and the peace probably arose,' and many another small mistake. 
And this leads to an important consideration of Plutarch’s procedure. It would be 
idle to suppose that Plutarch merely transcribed sentences and chapters from 
previous works to form a rather clumsy mosaic of his own. He was a very well-read 
man, and must have had a store of information for which he could give no authority. 
When he had decided to write, e.g., a biography of Titus, it is natural to assume that 
he read as much of the relevant literature as he could, and the story would form itself 
in his mind and become no longer the account of such and such a source, but the 
story as understood by Plutarch. When he came to write the Life he would refer to 
his biographical source for the arrangement of events; he would also re-read Polybius 
before embarking on any episode of some length; but much of the narrative would 
be written from memory, and that would confuse or forget unimportant details, and 
also include stories and incidents from elsewhere. It follows that just as he will 
occasionally have discrepancies from his main source, so also his narrative may 
include incidents which are not taken from his source. That has probably been the 
case in vii; he has given the narrative as it was in his own mind, and that included 
certain details and incidents (§§ 4-7) which were not in Polybius; Plutarch was 
probably unaware of the fact himself, and hence has not quoted his authority as he 
normally would have done when adding to or disagreeing with his source. The fact 
that Plutarch not seldom writes without his source in front of him and adjusts his 
narrative to centre interest on his subject means that arguments as to source identity 
which depend for their validity only on the close similarities or small divergencies 
between Plutarch’s and some other person’s account must be used with caution. 
Plutarch may, and does, omit things included in his source ;? he adds things from other 
sources without indicating the fact; he sometimes gives the account of his source 
incorrectly ; he adjusts the story to suit his purpose, and in many small ways makes 
what he borrows his own. He may, therefore, give a story which does not agree in 
all its details with the story of his source ; but we are not thereby justified in assuming 
that there must be an intermediate source, which Plutarch used. He was primarily 
concerned to give examples of good and bad lives for his readers to follow or shun, 
and the accuracy which is required of an historian was not needed for his purpose. 
The Life proceeds broadly along chronological lines, because such a procedure was 
easier for Plutarch and more useful for his purpose ; but to expect historical precision 
is to misunderstand his aims; he was primarily an ethical philosopher, and as such 
his main interest was in the personality and character of his subject, and these he 
has made the centre of his account and subordinated his material, not seldom with 
a loss of accuracy, to this end. This basic fact helps to explain both his method of 
procedure and his use of sources, and this in its turn, if rightly understood, can be 
of the greatest help to sift the truth of his narrative or to realize the inaccuracies 
which he was not concerned to avoid. 
R. E. SMITH. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


1 In ix. 8 this explains why Plutarch describes 2 e.g. in iv he makes no mention of Titus’ forty 
Titus’ anxiety to end the war as being felt at days’ inactivity in Greece or of Philip’s fruitless 
the time of the peace (§§ 9-11), though Polybius attempts at negotiation (Livy, xxxii. 10. 1-2). 
described it as being felt at the time of the truce 3 Cf. Paullus, i; Demetrius, i. 


(xviii. 39, 3). 























LITERARY CHRONOLOGY OF THE NERONIAN AGE 


I 


J. M. C. ToYNBEE’s study ‘Nero Artifex: the Apocolocyntosis Reconsidered’, C.Q., 
XXXV1, 1942, 83-93, has the double merit of questioning what had never been ques- 
tioned—the dating of the Apocolocyntosis about A.D. 54-5—and of making many 
valuable observations on the importance of the Neronia of A.D. 60. But the attempt 
to transfer to these Neronta the A pocolocyntosis, the Carmina by Calpurnius, the second 
of the Carmina Einsiedlensia, and, to a certain extent also, Lucan’s De Bello Civili, 
seems to me, if I may anticipate my conclusions, entirely misleading.' 

On the Afocolocyntosis one very simple remark may be made. The Golden Age 
proclaimed there by Apollo is not supposed to start with the Neronza of A.D. 60 but 
with the beginning of Nero’s reign. This is the only sure chronological element of 
the problem, and we must not abandon it. The Apocolocyntosis was not written for 
the Neronia but for the beginning of the reign. Whether the Neronza of 60 were 
considered the beginning of a Golden Age (as Miss Toynbee must imply for her date 
of the Apocolocyntosis) is quite irrelevant to our point—what the Afocolocyntosis 
actually says. But it must be noted that, to the best of my knowledge, we have no 
evidence for the Neronia of 60 being the beginning of a Golden Age. Neither Tacitus, 
14. 20, nor Suetonius, Nero, 12. 3, nor Dio Cassius, 61. 21..1 (unless one lays too much 
stress on his sentence that the Neronia were tmép rijs owrnpias tis Te Svapovins Tod 
Kpatous avrov), nor the coins of the Certamen Quinquennale* know of a Golden Age 
in A.D. 60. Some allusion to the phraseology of the Golden Age we know for the 
quinquennale ludicrum of 65 (Tac. 16. 2), but it refers to special circumstances which 
we are not authorized to transfer to the first certamen. And the ludt pro aeternitate 
impertt of Suet. Nero, 11, notwithstanding some similarity of formula with the 
passage of Dio quoted above, must be a different thing. M. P. Charlesworth may be 
right in connecting them with the sacrifice of the Arval Brothers in 66 aeternitats 
imperit (Acta, p. 1xxxi).4 Nor can the identification of Apollo and Nero have been 
a new feature of the Neronta of 60, because it was already current in the /uvenala 
of A.D. 59 (Dio, 61. 20. 5), as Miss Toynbee herself reminds us. Finally, traces of 
Golden Age terminology are found in Seneca’s De Clementia, the date of which is 
55-6. Compare De Clem. 2. 1. 3: ‘O vocem publica generis humani innocentia dignam, 
cui redderetur antiquum illud saeculum! Nunc profecto consentire decebat ad 
aequum bonumque, expulsa alieni cupidine, ex qua omne animi malum oritur; 
pietatem integritatemque cum fide ac modestia resurgere; et vitia diuturno abusa 
regno dare tandem felici ac puro saeculo locum.’ What was good for the prose of 
55-6 was also good for the poetry of 54-5.5 


1 Cf. in general Schanz-Hosius, ii; C. Morelli, 
‘Nerone poeta e i poeti intorno a Nerone’, 
Athenaeum, ii, 1914, 117; K. Miinscher, ‘Senecas 
Werke’, Philol., suppl. xvi. 1, 1922, 53; P. 
Faider, ‘La Vie littéraire 4 Rome sous le régne 
de Néron’, Etud. Class. iii, 1934, 3, and the bibl. 
of CAH x and xi. 

2 BMC Imp. Coins, i. 251 ff. 

3 Cf. Harv. Theol. Rev. xxix, 1936,125; whereas 
G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kultus?, p. 453, n. 3, refrains 
from dating these Judi. Cf. R. O. Fink, Yale 
Class. Stud. vii, 1940, p. 62, n. 167; H. U. Instin- 
sky, ‘Kaiser und Ewigkeit’, Hermes, Ixxvii, 
1942, p. 329, who identifies these Judi and the 


Neronia, and also, in general, F. Sauter, Der 
rém. Katserkult bet Martial und Statius, 1934, 
116; L. Robert, Etud. Epigr. 1938, 111-12. 

+ Pace F. Préchac, Rev. Et. Lat. x, 1932, 91; 
xi, 1933, 344, with the bibl. there quoted, in 
favour of 54-5, and L. Herrmann, Rev. Et. Anc. 
XXXVi, 1934, 353, who suggests the absurd date 
58; also P. Vallette, Mélanges Thomas, 1930, 
687, is not persuasive, but P. Faider, Etudes sur 
Sénéque, 1921, 209, and Sénéque, De la Clémence, 
i, 1928, Introduction, is sound. 

5 Cf. also M. Renard, ‘Suétone et |]’Apoc.’ 
Rev. belge phil. hist. xvi, 1937, 5 (wrong) and 
K. Scott, Am. Journ. Phil. lii, 1931, 66. 
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The foregoing examination, so far as I can see, exhausts the objective elements 
of the problem. Any discussion as to whether Seneca, taken by himself, was more 
likely to write the Apocolocyntosis in 60 or 55 would lead nowhere. But, as the case 
for 54-5 seems to me to remain beyond any reasonable doubt, I may add that, what- 
ever the psychological difficulties for 54-5, they seem to me less serious than the 
assumption that Seneca wrote such stuff after Agrippina’s murder. Illusions in 54-5 
were natural: in 60 they would have been extraordinary in a man like Seneca. With 
the early date of the Apocolocyntosis I do not feel it impossible to reconcile the inter- 
pretation of ch. 8, now reproposed by Miss Toynbee in a very attractive way, as 
containing an allusion to Claudius’ marriage with Agrippina. Such an interpretation 
is, of course, not more than probable, but, even if accepted, it would not upset our 
conception of Agrippina’s self-respect. The whole of the A pocolocyniosts was offensive 
to Agrippina, if Agrippina had chosen to be sensitive to the implications for her 
own reputation, but obviously she did not choose. Miss Toynbee also writes that 
‘there is no evidence that Seneca and Burrus encouraged Nero at this early stage in 
his reign in his artistic enthusiasms’ (p. 87). Of course there is no evidence if one dates 
the Apocolocyntosis in A.D. 60, but if one dates it in 54-5, as I did in CAH x, one is 
entitled to deduce consequences. 


IT 


To turn now to the other literary productions. On Lucan Miss Toynbee writes: 
‘Lucan’s first book was, we know, published in 60, for Suetonius in his Life of the 
poet tells us that he gave a recital of the epic on the occasion of Nero’s Quinquennial 
Games held in that year’ (p. 87). The date A.D. 60 is approximately right and was 
accepted also by me in the CAH, for the reasons given in any handbook. But the 
passage of Suetonius does not say what Miss Toynbee reads into it: ‘M. Annaeus 
Lucanus, Cordubensis, prima ingenii experimenta in Neronis laudibus dedit quin- 
quennali certamine. Dein civile bellum, quod a Pompeio et Caesare gestum est, 
recitavit."! Nero’s Laudes are not likely to be identical with the prooemium of the 
De Bello Civilt, which Suetonius keeps quite distinct. (Cf. Suetonius-Donatus, 
Vita Vergilit 17).2_ Indeed, the conclusion we can draw from Suetonius is that 
Lucan’s poem has nothing to do with the Neroniza. 

On the Bucolics by Calpurnius Miss Toynbee’s judgement is that they ‘were 
probably all later at least than 57, for in Bucolic VII there is a description of the 
wooden amphitheatre erected in that year by Nero in the Campus Martius’ (p. 87). 
The problem is complex, and I may perhaps add some small contribution of my own. 
The First Bucolic, as is generally admitted, must have been written in the very first 
months of Nero’s reign for four reasons: (1) It is a prelude to a new reign. (2) It 
represents in verse Nero’s programme for the first year as we know it from Tacitus, 
13. 4, and from Seneca’s De Clementia (cf. also Dio Cassius, 61. 3. 1): the Eclogue is 
an invaluable historical document. (3) It alludes most evidently to the comet of the 
autumn of 54 which was interpreted as an announcement of Claudius’ death.? (4) 
Line 45 ‘[saecula], maternis causam qui vicit Iulis’ contains an allusion to Nero’s 


1 On the text F. Leo, Die griech.-rém. Bio- bucoliques dans la poésie latine’, Mém. Ac. 
graphie, p. 13, n. 6; cf. also M. Schanz, GRL Belgique, xxix, 1930, 206 ff., tried to substantiate 
ii. 2, 3 ed., 1913, p. 104; Schanz-Hosius, ii. 495, the hypothesis that the comet was that of A.D. 
and F. Glaeser, Quaestiones Suetonianae, diss. 60 (cf. Tac. 14. 22; Suet. Nero, 36; Sen. N.Q. 
Breslau, 1911, 28 ff. 7. 17. 23 21. 33 29. 2) but, among other things, he 

2 Cf. A. D. Nock, CR xl, 1926, 17. had to declare spurious the first three lines of the 

3 Cf. Suet. Claud. 46; Pliny, N.H. 2.92; Dio, eclogue (cf. also his paper in Rev. belge phil. hist. 
60. 35. 1. The point was definitely settled by vi, 1927, 603). His attempt did not survive 
J. P. Postgate, CR xvi, 1902, 38. J. Hubaux in L. Herrmann’s criticism in Rev. belge phil. hist. 
Mél. Thomas, 1930, 451, and ‘Les Thémes_ x, 1931, 145. 
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activity in favour of Ilium in A.D. 53 (Tac. 12. 58): the line in that form could hardly 
be written seven years later. 

The Fourth Eclogue does not offer such unequivocal evidence. 4. 1 guid tacitus, 
Corydon probably refers to Carm. Etnstedl. 2. 1, quid tacitus, Mystes, and not vice 
versa for the reasons explained by Skutsch in P.-W., s.v. ‘Einsiedlensia carmina’, but 
Carm. Etns. ii belongs to the very early days of Nero’s reign. 4. 137 ff. (a point which 
I have found noted only by Hubaux) are almost certainly connected with Apocol. 4. 


Calpurn. 4. 137 Apocol. 4 
di, precor, hunc iuvenem, quem vos mirantur pensa sorores: 

(neque fallor) ab ipso mutatur vilis pretioso lana metallo, 
aethere misistis, post longa reducite vitae aurea formoso descendunt saecula filo 
tempora vel potius mortale resolvite , ; ; ; . ‘ 

pensum Phoebus ait ‘vincat mortalis tempora 
et date perpetuo caelestia fila metallo. vitae’. 


Yet I cannot decide which of the two passages is the earlier. We are left, therefore, 
only with Il. 117 ff., which, though famous among students of Roman Law, do not 
seem to have much interested political and literary historians :' 

Iam neque damnatos metuit iactare ligones 

fossor et invento,, si fors dedit, utitur auro, 

nec timet, ut nuper, dum iugera versat arator, 

ne sonet offenso contraria vomere massa... . 


P. Bonfante in his classic paper on the subject,? which is followed by G. Hill, referred 
the nuper to the Leges Iulia et Papia, but there is little doubt that B. Kiibler (P.-W., 
s.v. ‘Thesaurus’) is nearer to the truth in suspecting Claudius behind the nufer. 
In any case, Nero allowed regulations to be issued which were more favourable to 
the finder of the thesaurus (or to the owner of the ground?) than those of his prede- 
cessor or predecessors. That smacks very much of the early years of his government 
and agrees with the general impression that, notwithstanding his effort in Ecl. 1, 
the poet of Ecl. 4 has not yet seen much of the emperor’s coveted favour. 

Ecl. 7 is clearly later than A.D. 57. Here I have no quarrel with Miss Toynbee, but, 
rather, with H. de la Ville de Mirmont and K. Latte, who both (the latter indepen- 
dently of the former) suggested a date after A.D. 63.4 Their argument is very acute 
and formally unanswerable. In that year, 63, special seats were granted to the 
knights apud circum (Tac. 15. 32), and our shepherd just describes ‘quaecumque 
patent sub aperto libera caelo | aut eques aut nivei loca densavere tribuni’ (Il. 28-9). 
Yet common sense teaches that a regulation for privileged seats very often simply 
legalizes an existing practice. An appropriation of seats not enforced by law can be 
seen in any lecture room. 

The conclusion would be that Ecl. 1 was written late in A.D. 54; Ecl. 4 cannot 
be several years later, and Ecl. 7 may be assigned to the period around A.D. 57. 
Of the two Carmina Einsiedlensia, the first is not very early in the reign of Nero, 
because it presupposes his poem on Ilium (the date of which, however, we do not 
know exactly); the second poem (Riese, Anth. Lat. 726) with its final line ‘Casta 
fave Lucina, tuus iam regnat Apollo’ is not distant from the beginning of Nero’s 
reign.’ [I want only to add that Biicheler’s opinion, accepted as a fact in the latest 





! Typical is E. Cesareo, La poesia di Calpurnio * Cf. Rev. Etud. Anc. xv, 1913, 49, and Philol. 
Siculo, Palermo, 1931, 194. Ixxxvii, 1932, 268. 

2 Mél. Girard, 1912, i, 123; Corso, ii. 2, 1928, 5 Cf. S. Lésch, Die Einstedler Gedichte, diss. 
Pp. 100. Tiibingen, 1909, 41. L. Herrmann, Mél. Thomas 

3 Treasure Trove in Law and Practice, 1936, 432, offers mere speculations. 
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edition of Schanz (-Hosius), that Carm. Eins. i. 26 ‘fas mihi sit vidisse deos, fas 
prodere ,mundum’ is echoed by Sen. ad Luc. 115. 4 ‘nonne velut numinis occursu 
obstupefactus resistat et, ut “fas sit vidisse’ tacitus precetur’, is obviously more than 
uncertain: the words in common are a formula.' 


ITI 


With this suggested chronological framework in mind some facts of the literary 
history of those years become clearer. Claudius’ heavy erudition had not been 
inspiring. Poets looked for protectors. In Rome poetry had no social basis but 
patronage. The need for patronage is the first note of all that Neronian production. 
‘Sterili tantum cantasset avena | ignotus populis si Maecenate careret’ says the 
Laus Pisonts, which, it seems clear, belongs to those years, describes C. Calpurnius 
Piso, not L. Calpurnius Piso cons. A.D. 57, and is very likely to be the direct or indirect 
source of Tacitus, 15. 48. Lucilius in Anth. Pal. ix. 572, is more impudent, but also 
more sincere: 

Modo ’Odvpmaddes, kodpar Ads, odn av €owbnyv, 
ei un por Kaicap yadxov edwxe Népwv. 
The second striking feature is the return to Augustan motives both on the political 
and on the poetical scene of Neronian Rome. Poets looked at the Augustan age as 
an ideal time of good patrons and good poetry, though obviously there was also 
something else in their mind. The cleavage between intelligentsia and Empire was 
deepening, and there was a genuine, if weak and uninspired, hope that Nero would 
achieve a reconciliation. As the Apocolocyntosis shows, this literary attitude was very 
much approved in high spheres. It is hardly necessary to emphasize how well all 
these poets knew each other and worked together. While the cult of Cato minor and 
Brutus was maintained in Stoic circles, the courtly poets were fancying themselves 
free from dangers of civil wars. Calpurn. 1. 50 ‘nullos iam Roma Philippos deflebit’ ; 
Carm. Evins. ii. 32 ‘sed procul a nobis infelix gloria Sullae trinaque tempestas’. Lucan 
started his poem with the intention of reconciling the Stoic cult of the heroes of the 
civil wars with the idyllic Neronian peace. That he found himself very soon on the 
other side of the fence was a sign of the impending crisis. Between 59 and 62 Persius 
wrote his first satire—a manifesto against the contemporary poetry of the ‘proceres’ 
in the name of ‘Orazio satiro’, Virgil, and freedom of speech. Later than 62 Seneca 
selected Maecenas for a target in ep. 114: we know what Maecenas meant to Cal- 
purnius and to the poet of the Laus Pisonis.3 In a different sense Petronius, too, 


Cf. for instance Lucan, 1. 598, and in general E. Gaar, Wien. Stud. xxxi, 1909, 236; F. Leo, 
Thes. L.L. vi. 289. Biicheler’s opinion ap. Hermes, xl, 1910, 45; F. Villeneuve, Essat sur 
Senecae Epp., ed. O. Hense, p. 542. Perse, 1918, 185; G. L. Hendrickson, Class. Phil. 

2 The Pedius of 1. 85 I believe with Conington xxiii, 1928, 97; G. Lienhart, Tiberius . . . Nero, 
and others to be a mixture of the advocate quid extra munera imperatoria scripserint, diss. 
named by Horace, Sat. 1. 10. 28, with the Pedius Freiburg, 1934, 44. 

Blaesus of Tac. 14. 18 (A.D. 59). Maenas et Altis 3 It would be interesting to know whether 
of 1. 105 can hardly be dissociated from Dio, the Elegiae in Maecenatem (F. Vollmer, PLM, 
61. 20. 2 (A.D. 59) €xtBapwmdnoé tre “Arrw twa H i. 145) are earlier than Seneca, ep. 91 and 114, 
Baxxas 6 Avyovoros. But, of course, neither and whether there is a direct connexion between 
point is certain. Mere speculations, for instance, the two writers. Though there is something to 
in R. C. Kukula, Persius u. Nero, Festschrift be said for Eleg. 1 being an answer to Seneca 
Graz, 1923 (118 pages); L. Herrmann, Rev. Et. (cf. especially B. Axelson, Eranos, xxviii, 1930, 
Lat. vi, 1928, 313; id., Rev. Et. Anc. xxxiv, 1932, 23), no certain argument has yet been offered. 
259 (where, however, the date of Sat. iis right For the Neronian or post-Neronian date, see 
as against the impossible chronology defended by also J. Middendorf, Elegiae in Maecenatem, diss. 
A. Cartault, Rev. Phil. xlv, 1921, 66); H. Bardou, Marburg, 1912, 14 ff.; E. Martini, Einlettung zu 
Rev. Et. Lat. xiv, 1936, 337. Sober opinions in Ovid, Prag, 1933, 67; R. B. Steele, The Nux, 
E. Haguenin, Rev. Phil., N.S. xxiii, 1899, 301; Maecenas and cons. ad Liviam, Nashville, 
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proclaimed the end of the idyll by the fearless lucidity of his realism. But Petronius 
was not leaving Arcadia for revolution. He is supremely detached from all the 
currents of his time. Scholars might as well stop asking what he thought of the decay 
of eloquence or whether he implied a criticism of Lucan. Petronius was more subtle. 
He described the big themes of the literary life of his days (the imperial poetry on 
Troy included) as subjects not for emperors and lofty people but for dubious, amusing, 
and vulgar members of a low society.’ 

The change from the production of the years around 55 to this latter literature 
between 60 and 65 was gradual, yet momentous. If we had included in this survey 
what cannot be summarized in few words—the whole of Persius and Seneca—we 
should grasp better certain persistent forces of Roman literature and character which 
finally exploded in the last years of Nero’s reign. The festivals of 60 and 65 were 
political attempts to contain these forces within the imperial idyll: the final result 
was a failure. Then, a whole generation of outstanding men was wiped out. 


IV 

As Petronius has appeared on the scene, I may perhaps end with a more pedantic 
note on him. The battle, or perhaps the squabble, which raged a few years ago in 
Italy on the date of Petronius, with some echo in Germany and even in this country, 
may be said to have ended in the victory of the traditional Neronian date against the 
idea of reviving Niebuhr’s attribution to the third century a.D.2 The main point of 
the feud was whether one had to see in ch. 70. 10-11 a manumissio per mensam, which 
appears very late in juridical Roman texts. The final verdict has been the sensible 
one that no manumissio per mensam is to be found there. But through all the debate 
two most relevant points were forgotten. The first is that the manumiss1o per mensam 
is very probably of Greek origin (cf. IG ix. 1. 63 quoted in P.-W., s.v. ‘Manumissio’), 
and therefore is an argument not easy to handle for chronological purposes in a 
novelistic text, even if really discovered in it. The second and more important point 
is that about 250 years ago N. Heinsius produced an argument which alone is 
sufficient to date Petronius in the Neronian time. Petronius, ch. 57. 4: “Eques 
Romanus es? Et ego regis filius—Quare ergo servivisti?—Quia ipse me dedi in 
servitutem et malui civis Romanus esse quam tributarius.’ The gibe at Pallas is 
evident : ‘additum a Scipione Cornelio grates publice agendas, quod regibus Arcadiae 
ortus veterrimam nobilitatem usui publico postponeret seque inter ministros principis 
haberi sineret’ (Tac. 12. 53). The allusion could not be understood—and would no 


longer be interesting—after Nero.’ | 
ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO. 


OxFORD 


Tennessee, 1933, 63. For the earlier, more prob- 
able date see especially Skutsch, P.-W. iv. 945; 
R. Ellis, The Elegiae in Maec., London, 1907; 
F. Vollmer, SB. Bayer. Ak., 1918, 4. 9 ff. (other 
bibliography in Middendorf and Martini). 

1 The latest interpretation by G. Highet 
‘Petronius the Moralist’, T.A. Phil. Ass. lxxii, 
1941, 176, had been anticipated by O. Schissel v. 
Fleschenberg, Wiener Studien, xxxill, 1911, 264, 
especially 272. 

2 U. E. Paoli, St. It. Fil. Cl., N.S., xiv, 1937, 
3; xv, 1938, 43; Studia et documenta historiae 
et iuris, ii, 1936, 368; Riv. Fil. Class., N.S., xvi, 
1938, 13, and A. Biscardi, St. It. Fil. Cl. xv, 1938, 


78 versus G. Funaioli, Bull. Ist. Diritto Rom., 
N.S., iii, 1937, 385; St. Jt. Fil. Cl. xv, 1938, 197; 
E. V. Marmorale, Petronio nel suo tempo, Napoli, 
1937; S. Gaselee, CR li, 1937, 232; W. Sis, 
Gnomon, 1938, 643; R. Helm, Phil. Woch., 1938, 
420. 

3 That this argument was first produced by 
N. Heinsius—cf. Burmann’s Petronius, 1st ed., 
1709, p. 282 (‘oblique hic Pallantem . . . per- 
stringit, ut reor’}—and not by K. Latte, Philol. 
Ixxxvii, 1932, 266, I learned from E. Fraenkel. 
To him, the Camden Professor, and Mr. M. N. 
Tod I am indebted for other improvements in 
form and substance. 
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ON THE PARMENIDES OF PLATO! 
I 


Every student of Plato will be inclined to admit that, among his dialogues, the 
Parmentdes is one of the hardest to understand. The attempt to elucidate it has con- 
tinued since ancient times, but even to-day we still lack a definitive interpretation. 
The first part of the dialogue is relatively simple ; it is with the second that the great 
difficulty begins. Two questions are raised: firstly, how this part is to be understood, 
and, secondly, how it is related to the first part. 

As to the first question, there have been both in ancient and modern times two 
types of interpretation, which it is usual to describe as the logical and the meta- 
physical. Each of them is partly right and partly wrong; each is wrong at those 
points where the other is right. The logical interpretation, which sees in the second 
part of the dialogue a mere exercise in thinking, does justice to the hypothetical 
form of the argument but overlooks its factual content. The reverse holds good of 
the metaphysical interpretation. This is mainly of Neoplatonist origin. It constructs 
from the eight arguments—though the number is nine, or still more, according to 
many Neoplatonists—a metaphysical system in the manner of Plotinus. These 
Neoplatonist interpreters, however, failed to perceive that the premisses from which 
the inferences follow are not categorical but hypothetical. Such inferences can never 
be held to be objectively valid without a categorical assertion of their premisses ; but 
no such assertion, covering all the hypotheses alike, is to be found anywhere in the 
dialogue. In its absence how is it possible to ascribe to our philosopher a metaphysical 
system having no other foundation than these inferences? It is not possible ; and this 
is fatal not only to the Neoplatonist interpretation but to all others which, without 
regard to the hypothetical form of the demonstration, introduce a metaphysical 
system into the second part of the dialogue. 

As regards the second question, most Platonic scholars are of the opinion that the 
objections voiced in the first part of the dialogue by ‘Parmenides’, in the leading role, 
against the theory of Ideas held by the young ‘Socrates’, are all rebutted in the second 
part. Certain arguments similar to those in the first part do indeed reappear in the 
second ; still, they do not contradict the objections brought forward against ‘Socrates’ .? 
The view just mentioned has been prompted by two assumptions. Firstly, it is 
believed, though without sufficient grounds, that Plato, according to Aristotle’s 
evidence, holds the Chorismos view of the Idea. Secondly, it is supposed that Plato 
could not let this view of the Ideas be challenged by anyone, unless he was himself 
already able to refute the objections. But a refutation of these objections would be 
fully equivalent to a defence of the Chorismos view. In general is it possible that, 
while in the Sophistes, a work closely akin to the Parmentdes, our philosopher criticized 
the ‘friends of the Ideas’, the representatives of the Chorismos view, and considered 
such separation to be the deathblow to philosophy,‘ in the present dialogue he was 
still a defender of this Chorismos? 





! The editors owe this article to the kindness of 
Professor Dodds, who brought it back with him 
from China. The original was written in German, 
and the editors would like to express their thanks 
to Mr. D. J. Allan for this translation. 

Many of the conclusions here reached agree to 
a remarkable extent with those of the late 
Professor Cornford, but, as they were arrived at 


independently, it is felt that they have a special 
interest. 

2 Cf. 144C-D with 131 A-B; 150 A-C with 
13I C-E; 150 C-D with 133 C—134 A; 159 B-C with 
130 B; 159 C—D with 131 A-E. 

3 Cf. the author’s Das Chorismosproblem bet 
Aristoteles (Berlin), Einlett. Sect. 3 c. 

* 248 A ff. and 259 E. 
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The second part of the dialogue, therefore, should not be understood as a reply 
to those objections. But how else is it related to the first part? While this problem 
finds no satisfactory answer, a very natural device is to cut loose the second part 
from the first. And this too has been tried ; some have claimed an independent origin 
for the second part. Little, however, can be achieved here by such a remedy. It 
will only serve to postpone, rather than solve, the problem, unless one can go on to 
prove that it was not Plato himself but some stranger who appended the second part 
to the first. If it was Plato who combined them both to form a single composition, 
we must still ask what he intended to be the function of the second part in relation 
to the whole. 

Thus none of the problems mentioned has been solved, and it is impossible to 
attain a correct understanding of the dialogue. Beyond doubt a new examination 
is necessary. 

In trying to interpret the Parmenides one must bear in mind that it is a purely 
philosophical dialogue. The organic unity of such a work rests solely on the problem 
itself. Only a critic whose mind can comprehend the problem will have any chance 
of grasping the innermost meaning of this dialogue. It is not polymathy, but insight 
into the problem, that is requisite here for understanding. 


II 

Some have insisted that, in order to understand the second part of the dialogue, 
we must set out from the first. Here we are on the right road, but to find the true 
starting-point we must go back to the passage where the theme of the dialogue is 
introduced, i.e. to Zeno’s demonstration against the pluralists. As summarized by 
‘Socrates’, his argument is as follows: if Being were many, its parts would be both like 
and unlike one another. But this is impossible. Like cannot be unlike, neither can 
unlike be like. Consequently the assumption of a plural Being is false.’ This Intro- 
duction, apparently of no great importance, nevertheless forms the only approach 
to the problems discussed in the Parmentdes. The demonstration ascribed to Zeno is 
founded on the basic premiss that between contraries a Chorismos prevails. It is this 
question whether contraries do or do not admit of combination that is the central 
problem of our dialogue. From this all its other main problems are developed. 

The discussion between ‘Socrates’ and ‘Zeno’ at the outset is concerned with this 
central problem. The young philosopher holds that two kinds of opposition should 
be distinguished, namely opposite determinations of things and opposed Ideas. That 
particulars should possess such determinations is by no means rare, but is an ordinary 
phenomenon, e.g. ‘Socrates’ is many, since we can distinguish in him right and left, 
front and back, above and below. Yet he is a single human being. The opposite 
determinations ‘one’ and ‘many’ are thus combined in an individual. The same 
would apply to other opposite determinations; moreover, they can be observed in 
all other particular objects (e.g. sticks, stones) in the same way as in man. But, 
while it is no great feat to point out this phenomenon, astonishment must certainly 
be felt if someone can show that the opposite Ideas, such as Likeness and Unlikeness, 
Plurality and Unity, Rest and Movement, etc., are combined with and separated 
from one another.? Thus in view of the distinction drawn by ‘Socrates’ the central 
question is divided into two specific questions—How are contrary determinations 
combined in the thing? and How are opposite Ideas combined with one another? 
The young philosopher will not allow Zeno’s claim to have achieved a reductio ad 
absurdum of the anti-Eleatic view by proving that, as a result of the pluralist thesis, 
likeness and unlikeness can be ascribed to a thing at the same time; he admits, 


t Parm. 127 E. 2 129 B-E. 
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however, that he cannot conceive how the Ideas of Likeness and Unlikeness, etc., can 
be mixed with each other. 

It is to explain this phenomenon that ‘Socrates’ suggests the theory of Ideas, in 
a version which lays notable stress on Chorismos. On this version there are self- 
subsistent Ideas, by sharing in which things come to possess the corresponding 
qualities. For example, X is like if it shares in the Idea of Likeness, unlike if in the 
Idea of Unlikeness. But X is both like and unlike if it shares in both those Ideas.' 
In this attempt to ‘save the phenomena’ (ra dawodpeva diaowlew) against the Eleatic’s 
denial, though there is a separation of Ideas from things, it is easily intelligible. Since 
Socrates (a) desires to do justice to the phenomena, and (d) cannot conceive how 
opposite Ideas can be combined, it becomes impossible for him to make the Ideas 
reside in the thing—he must set them at a distance from the thing, which can then 
acquire its opposite determinations by Methexis in the Ideas. In this manner the 
opposite Ideas continue in separation from each other, but the opposite qualities 
appear in conjunction in the thing. 

Chorismos must assume the juxtaposition of Ideas and things. Ideas cannot fulfil 
their task of being the ratio essendi of the properties of things, if on their release 
they so transcend the real world that their relation to it is wholly interrupted. Hence 
arises the notion of Methexts, designed by ‘Socrates’ to re-establish contact between 
the now separate Ideas and the things. The attempt to ‘save’ the phenomenon 
described is, in fact, constituted by three moments: the juxtaposition of Ideas and 
things, the separation of the first from the second, and the Methexts of the second in 
the first. All three are clearly visible in the pregnant definition of the resulting view 
of the Ideas which ‘Parmenides’ gives in his leading role.? 


ITI 


The proof of this theory of Ideas must depend on the justification of these three 
moments. The attempt to solve the problem, How can opposite determinations be 
combined in a thing? (a question developed from the initial problem), has in turn 
become involved in three problems, those of juxtaposition, of Chorismos, and of 
Methexis. The criticisms of ‘Parmenides’ in the first part are aimed at these three 
points. 

When the character of the Ideas assumed by ‘Socrates’ in order to explain the 
phenomena has been settled,3 ‘Parmenides’ at once proceeds to the problem of 
Methexts. This participation must be viewed in one of two ways—things either share 
in the whole Idea, or in part of it. But on closer examination neither of these logical 
possibilities turns out to be really possible. How can the Idea in its entirety be in 
each of the many things, and yet retain its own singleness? Insistence on its unique- 
ness leads necessarily to the consequence that it must be broken up into parts. The 
discussion is thereby shifted from the first to the second possibility. In this version 
participation involves a fresh difficulty. For how can a thing be large through 
Methexis in a part of Largeness itself, a part which is smaller than the whole? Or 
how can one thing be like another through Methexts in a part of Likeness itself, 
a part which is smaller than the whole, and so unlike it? Finally, how can a thing, 
to which part of the Small itself has been added, become thereby not larger but 
smaller than before? As it is characteristic of ancient, in contrast to modern, thought 
to view smallness as being itself small, and so forth,* ‘Parmenides’ easily manages 
to prove a negative answer to these questions. Thus, things cannot participate 
either in the whole Idea or in part of it. Is there any further way in which participa- 
tion can take place? This brings to a conclusion the discussion of the Methexts 
problem in the first part of the dialogue.’ 

T 129 A. 2 130B. 3 130 B-E. * Cf. 150 B-C. 5 131 A-E. 
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The juxtaposition thesis, which presupposes the Chorismos thesis, is the next to 
be criticized. Suppose there are a number of things which are alike in being large. 
When, on the ground of their identical design, an Idea of largeness has been opposed 
to them, the same reasons oblige one to assume a second Idea opposed to the large 
things and the Idea of largeness ; and this assumption must be repeated ad infinitum." 
The force of this demonstration depends on the ‘homonymousness’ of the Idea. If no 
distinction of content can be made between Idea and things, e.g. largeness and large 
things, then having assumed an Idea alongside many things of like kind, one is forced 
to assume another alongside that first Idea and the things, then a third, a fourth, 
and so on; at each stage pia ris id€a 7 adry, 1.e. largeness, is present. In this way the 
first assumption involves its own unending repetition ; owing to the infinite regress, 
one can never reach the first principle and can never explain the phenomenon. 

To avoid this consequence the young ‘Socrates’ tries to locate the Idea as thoughts 
in a conscious mind. He hopes thereby to escape the unending reproduction of each 
Idea, while preserving the same juxtaposition in another dimension. Since the ancients 
recognize no distinction between intentional and real objects,? “Parmenides’ can 
easily conduct the argument in such a way as to bring back the Idea from the region 
of consciousness to that of Being. A thought, he argues, surely has an object, and 
that object is real. It is the real object of the thought which is the Idea.3 

A final attempt is made to view the Ideas, thus restored to the sphere of Being, 
as exemplars. Since exemplars and copies are related to each other as like to like, and 
since this relationship must ex hypothesi be due to Methexis in a common Idea, the 
so-called ‘third man’ argument can be applied once more.* The difficulty of a juxta- 
position of Ideas and things has now been shown in all its versions. 

The points thus far raised by ‘Parmenides’ against the other speaker’s theory of 
Ideas do not touch the essential difficulty. It is the Chorismos thesis that is the root 
of the trouble. The severance of Ideas from things necessarily leads to the consequence 
that the former are not at home with us, or do not belong to our world. They have 
relation to each other, but not to us and our concerns; and these are related only to 
each other, not to the Ideas. Just as Ownership and Slavery only have force in 
relation to each other, so a particular owner is related to a particular slave and vice 
versa; there is no relation either between Ownership and the particular slave, or 
between the particular owner and Slavery. The same holds good of the relation 
between ideal knowledge and the Ideas, and between human knowledge and its 
objects. Hence follows this final consequence: firstly, that the Ideas are unknowable 
to us, secondly, that the human world is concealed from God, even though he possesses 
ideal knowledge. Knowledge depends on the fact that subject and object are in 
relation to each other, whereas the removal of Ideas to a distance from things severs 
the connexion between them; thus the unhelpful character of the Chorismos thesis is 
revealed—it tries to ‘save the phenomena’ by the assertion of something which we 
cannot know. But what useful purpose is served by an unknowable? Here the 
attempt of ‘Socrates’ to explain the combination of opposite determinations in the 
thing by its Methexis in opposed Ideas, transcending the real world, is completely 
overthrown. : 

We have come to the end of the first part of the dialogue. In all, five unsolved 
problems have come to light. (1) concerns the combination of opposite Ideas with one 
another, (2) the combination of opposite determinations in a thing, (3) the juxta- 
position of Ideas and things, (4) the separation of Ideas from things, and (5) the 
Methexis of things in Ideas. For the most part, these problems have already been 
shown in all their aspects; on the negative side, too, much has already been said ; 
1 132 A-B. 3 132 B-C. * 132 C-133 A. 

2 Hence the problem of #evdis d0£a. 5 133 A-134E. 
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but the positive solutions are still not available. As to the direction in which they 
must be sought, a hint has already been given when ‘Parmenides’ warned us against 
any inclination to abandon the Ideas after the display of difficulties.' The assumption 
of Ideas, he said, must be allowed to stand unharmed; the question here is only 
this—to find a view of the Ideas such that we can explain the phenomenon discovered 
by ‘Socrates’, without lapsing with him into further difficulties. This correct view of 
the Ideas meets us in the second part of the dialogue. 


IV 


In the first part, ‘Socrates’ expressed the wish that someone should show him the 
connexion between contraries among the Ideas, as Zeno’s argument had revealed it, 
though with quite another purpose, in the sphere of the perceptible.2_ His wish is 
fulfilled in the second part. ‘Parmenides’ here gives an elaborate discussion of the 
conditions in which opposite Ideas do and do not combine with one another. This 
discussion takes the form of eight hypothetical arguments, in which the special case 
of the One is considered. Four times the hypothesis is ‘if the One is’, and four times 
‘if the One is not’. The consequences of four of the arguments affect the One; those 
of the remainder affect the other (ra dAAa). “The One’ is a shortened form of expression 
for the Idea of the One,* and it thus denotes a definite Idea, taken to serve as an 
example for all the other Ideas treated in the second part of the dialogue. 

First argument. The first four arguments have an hypothesis similarly worded, 
‘if the One is’, but with variable emphasis. The first argument concentrates on the 
One, and on this the whole emphasis falls.s5 Properly speaking the hypothesis is only 
the ‘One’, not the ‘is’. Thus the first hypothesis means something like ‘if the One is 
One’.® It is equivalent to the «? év év which follows.?7 

At any rate, this hypothesis entails the consequence that the One is not many. 
‘Parmenides’ therefore deprives the One of a series of opposite determinations. He 
infers that the One is not a whole and has no parts, hence that it has neither beginning, 
nor end, nor middle; it is unlimited and neither curved nor straight, but without 
shape ; it is nowhere—neither in an other nor in itself; it is not subject to any process 
either of qualitative change or of spatial movement; on the other hand, it is not 
permanent, otherwise it would be many.*® 

Indeed, the hypothesis leaves nothing over to the One except its oneness. It 
might be inferred from this that the One is self-identical. But this determination also 
must be expressly denied to it. On the one hand, it is identical neither with another 
nor with itself; on the other hand, it is distinct neither from itself nor from another.°® 
Thence follows the consequence that a new series of opposite determinations is wanting: 
viz. the One is not similar or dissimilar either to itself or to another, it is neither equal 
nor unequal (i.e. neither larger nor smaller), neither unequal in age (i.e. older, younger) 
nor equal in age.'° From the last statement it follows that it is not in time. It is not, 
and was not, and will not be; being can in no sense be ascribed to it.’ Even the 
being-One must consequently be taken from it; otherwise it would participate in 
Being.'2 To that which is not nothing can be related. Hence there can be neither 

name, nor speech, nor knowledge, nor perception, nor imagination of the One." 
It has thus been shown on what conditions the opposite Ideas will mo¢ combine 
with each other. If the One is a mere One, isolated and bounded by itself, then, 


1 135 B-C. 2 129 D-130 A, etc. 3 1378. of the dialogue is performed with the One as 
4 In 129 B and D, where the reference is to the a special case cannot be doubted. On this 
Methexis of things in the Idea, év stands for ef8és_ _— point cf. 137 B. 


7 é€vés. With this may be compared the shortened 5 el&véeorw,137C. © Cf.137D. 7 Cf. 142C. 
expression dyodrns for eldds te dpoudrnTos, 129 A. 8 137C-139B. °% 139B-E. '° 139 E-I4IA. 


That the process of inference in the second part 1I 141 A-E. 12 141 E. 13 142 A. 
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firstly, the opposites one and many will not combine with each other. Next, it follows 
from the same isolation that various other pairs of opposites cannot belong at the 
same time to the One: whole and parts, movement and rest, identity and difference, 
likeness and unlikeness, equality and inequality, etc. Moreover, this argument has 
brought to light the very important consequence that the severance of opposites 
from each other makes the isolated One void of all determination and steals it away 
from being. 

The second argument sets out from an hypothesis in appearance identical with 
that of the first argument, viz. ‘if the One is’, but this time the stress is not upon 
‘One’ but upon ‘is’.! Through this change of emphasis the hypothesis becomes in 
practice a different one. What is assumed is no longer the One which is in isolation, 
but the One which is combined with being, or the existent One.? 

It follows from the hypothesis in this new sense that the One is combined with its 
opposite, the Many. The existent One is a whole, composed of One and being as 
parts. Since each component is in turn an existent one (70 & év), or one existent 
(76 dv év), the One now assumed is multiple, indeed infinite in its variety. (If the One 
is viewed in abstraction, the result is just the same.)* Since the parts of the existent 
One are limited by the whole, two pairs of opposites are combined with each other in 
the One—‘whole’ and ‘parts’, and ‘limited’ and ‘unlimited’.’ ‘Parmenides’ now runs 
through a further series of opposites which are found together in the One. The One 
has beginning, end, middle ; is curved and round; is in itself and in an other; is per- 
manent, yet in development; is identical both with itself and with another, yet 
distinct both from itself and from another ; is like and unlike both itself and another ; 
is in contact with itself, as also with another, yet is not in contact with either; is 
equal to, but at the same time larger and smaller than, itself and another.® Moreover, 
eo ipso it must participate in time, for it 7s ;7 hence it becomes and is older and younger 
than itself, yet is alike in age to itself; and it is likewise related to the other.® It 
follows that it has a share in past, present, and future; it was, is, and will be.? In 
conclusion, determinations of a cognitive nature are assigned to it: there can be 
knowledge, imagination, perception, etc., of the One.?° 

It has thus been shown on what conditions opposite Ideas do combine with each 
other. If the One participates in being, it comes into alliance with its opposite, the 
Many. There are then united in the One those very opposed Ideas which, on the 
assumption that the One is isolated, are divorced from each other. And just as the 
isolation of the One annihilates the One itself, so it is only in connexion with those 
Ideas that it has its perfect being. 

The solution is hereby given to the first of the five problems which we found 
set out at the end of the first part, viz. that of the combination of opposite Ideas. 
The wish of ‘Socrates’ has accordingly been fulfilled ; it has been demonstrated how 
the opposite Ideas are mixed with, and how separated from, each other. The solution 
actually consists in an analysis of the conditions ; and to this extent it may be assumed 
that we have here to reckon with logical possibilities. 

But there is also the inevitable ontological question: What is Plato’s position in 
regard to the mutually contradictory results of the two arguments? Does he mean 
that both sets of inferences are to the same extent applicable to reality? Many 
interpreters, and principally the Neoplatonists, understand the arguments in the 
sense that each alike contributes a positive element to Plato’s supposed metaphysical 
system in the second part of our dialogue. But they have here overlooked the 
philosopher’s own words. ‘Parmenides’, as a character in the dialogue, is made to 
express great misgiving whether the consequence of the first argument can apply to 

1 év ei €orw,142B. 7 142B-C. 3 142 C-143A. 7 i.e. it has being in time, cf. 151 E-152 A. 
* 143 A-144 E. 5 145 A. © 145 A-I5I E. 8 151 E-155 C. 9 155 C-D. 10 155 D. 
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reality ; and his partner is made to voice Plato’s own doubt.' In Plato’s opinion, 
therefore, only the consequence of the second argument, which is related to that of 
the first argument as its contradictory, is ontologically valid. 

We should here try to decide what it is that causes the non-validity of the former 
consequence. Either the inference has been incorrect, or the hypothesis was untrue. 
The renewal of the argument from the hypothesis now differently emphasized shows 
that in Plato’s view it is due, not to the first, but to the second cause. This is more- 
over confirmed by the fact that a point in the second argument presupposes one in 
the first. Unless the inference in question was held by Plato to be correct, this 
supposition would not have been made. The philosopher, then, is of the opinion that 
the isolation of an Idea (in the present case, the One) may be logically possible, but 
is not also ontologically valid. 

That this is Plato’s genuine doctrine becomes obvious if one puts the consequence 
of the first argument side by side with the earlier passage in this dialogue in which 
‘Parmenides’ gave his warning against the surrender of the Ideas.* If according to 
Plato the Ideas were in very truth isolated, and in consequence did not exist (first 
argument), how could he allow ‘Parmenides’ to warn us against their surrender, and 
not rather against their assumption as an aid to philosophical inquiry? 

There remains a point in the second argument to which our attention should be 
directed: namely, that the One, existing in connexion with the other Ideas, may be 
the object not only of higher knowledge, but also of perception, etc. This point 
requires an explanation which must for the present be postponed. 

The Appendix. Between the second and third arguments comes a section (155 E— 
157 B) which is commonly held to be either a summary of the first and second, or an 
attempt to reconcile them. According to that view the passage deals with the 
transformation of the absolute One into the existent One. 

At first sight it appears that this interpretation may be valid, but on closer 
examination one finds that certain points are against it. (1) In the text it is distinctly 
said that the One considered in this passage is in time,’ whereas temporal determina- 
tion is denied to the isolated One.® (2) The object of this passage is both at rest and 
in motion ;7 the isolated One, on the contrary, is neither.* (3) What indeed can lead 
Plato, after he has denied that the isolated One is comprehensible in any form,? later 
to devote a passage to the ‘transformation of the absolute One into the existent 
One’? (4) At the outset of this section it is stated that the One now dealt with is the 
One which is, i.e. the existent One of the second argument ;'° the same point is em- 
phasized again in the last sentence."! So this intermediate passage neither summarizes 
nor tries to reconcile the two previous arguments, but is appended to the second 
argument alone. 

This appendix consists of two parts. The first part derives from the static deter- 
minations of the One a series of dynamic determinations (generation and decay, 
becoming like and becoming unlike, increase, decrease, and equalization), which 
likewise belong to it. The reasoning is somewhat as follows. The second argument has 
made it clear that in the hypothesis ‘if the One 1s’, what is assumed is, in fact, the 
One-in-existence. Such an existent is, on the one hand, one and many (and partici- 


1 152 A. 2 152 A presupposes 141 A-C. from the sequel. Also there is no intrinsic 

3 Hence, though the argument may be treated necessity for statements expressed in hypo- 
as an examination of logical possibilities, it thetical form to be mere exercises. The inquiry 
should not be viewed only in that light; the into the essential relation between ground and 
attempt is further made to decide which logical consequence is also conducted in hypothetical 
possibility is real and which is not. In any case form. 
the arguments are not exercises in thinking, as * 135 B-C. SissE. °% 141A. 7 I56E. 
has been indicated above, and will become clear 8 138B-139B. % 142A. '155E. ' 157B. 
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pates in time) ; on the other hand, it is neither one nor many. The existent One is, 
indeed, a complex of Ideas. It is one, inasmuch as this complex of Ideas is a single 
whole ; but again many, inasmuch as it consists of One and being. Yet in spite of this 
connexion with being, the One has no essential relation thereto, i.e. it does not 
contain being in its essence.'! It is not therefore in essence a unity formed of two 
component parts; consequently it is not one-and-many after the fashion of such 
a unity. Now in regard to the former relationship (i.e. that, together with being, it 
forms a complex), it necessarily participates in Ousia, but in regard to the latter 


(i.e. that being is no part of its essential constitution), it must necessarily no? partici-. 


pate in Ousia.2 Thus the existent One now does, and now does not, participate in 
Ousia; it must assume it at one moment, abandon it at another, which is what is 
meant by generation and decay. When the One assumes Ousia, the existent One 
is produced ; when it abandons it, it decays.* Generation and decay belong therefore 
to the existent One. Moreover, the second argument made it obvious that pairs of 
opposites such as ‘like’ and ‘unlike’, ‘equal’ and ‘unequal’ (i.e. smaller, larger), ‘move- 
ment’ and ‘rest’, are also applicable to the existent One. Being is a completed becoming ;5 
the existent One is therefore subject to change, qualitative, quantitative, and spatial.® 
The second part of this appendix analyses peraBoAy in all the forms just men- 
tioned, and comes to the conclusion that the revolution is always instantaneous.’ 
The true meaning of this appendix can only be grasped after discussion of the 
two arguments immediately following. All that can be said in advance is that the 
appendix does deal with a transition, but not from the absolute One to the existent One. 
Third argument. It is the function of the third and fourth arguments to draw the 
consequences in relation to the other, as the first and second have done in relation 
to the One. (3) answers to (2), and (4) to (1). In (3) the hypothesis assumed is ‘if 
the One is’, with emphasis on the word ‘is’. Hence it follows, firstly, that the other, 
though distinct from the One, nevertheless participates therein; for rdAAa surely 
have parts, and parts imply a whole; the other is therefore One Whole. The whole, 
and every part of it, are one. Hence the other participates in the One. In this way 
the opposite determinations, ‘one’ and ‘many’, ‘whole’ and ‘parts’ are combined 
together in the other.’ It is not only many, but is infinitely many.? Through Methexts 
in the One it obtains, gua whole, limitation with reference to the parts, and qua 
parts, limitation with reference to each other and to the whole.'® From these con- 
traries, dzeipov and zépas, which appear in the other, there follow immediately the 
opposite determinations ‘like’ and ‘unlike’,!’ and then some further determinations, 
such as ‘identical’ and ‘distinct’, ‘movement’ and ‘rest’, which belong to the other. 
And the remaining forms of opposition, i.e. all those which entered into the first two 
arguments, can without further hindrance be derived from the other. So Plato 
assures us through the mouth of ‘Parmenides’.’” 
Both the shorter expression ‘the other’ and the more explicit ‘the nature which 
is other than the Idea’ (7 érépa dvats 70d etSovs)!3 here denote the thing.4 The third 


1 It is just because the being of the One is reason, however, it is appropriate to Plato. The 
not identical therewith that Oneness and Being confusion is Platonic, and the same fallacy meets 


can be combined. 142 B-C. us again below, 162 B-c. 
2 155 E. * 155 E-156 B. 5 Cf. 152 B—D. © 156B ff. 
3 Philosophically, this interpretation involves 7 156C-157B.  % 157B-158B. °° 158B-C. 
a great difficulty, as it derives generation and 10 158 C-D. TI 158 E-159A. 12 159 A-B. 
destruction from the One’s simultaneous con- 13 That 4 érépa dvais roo eidous is the other can 


nexion with being and not-being, and it is only __ be seen from the context (158 B-c). 

on successive connexion that such a derivation 14 See above 129 A, 130E, 131 E, 132A, 132C, 
can properly be founded. The interpretation 132D (twice), 133A. The references given by 
rests therefore on a confusion between simul- Max Wundt, Platons Parmenides, p. 2, are not 
taneous and successive connexion. For this very accurate. 
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argument brings to light the conditions under which a thing comes to possess opposite 
determinations. These, it is maintained, are only found together in the thing when 
one Idea is combined with another, as in the present case the One with being; for 
they belong to the thing in consequence of the Methexis of the other in the One. 
But the participation would be altogether impossible if the One itself did not exist. 
The fact that it exists is, in turn, founded on its connexion with being (second 
argument). On this connexion, therefore, depends the combination of opposite 
determinations in the thing. 

Fourth argument. The hypothesis must now once more be understood in the sense 
of the first argument, i.e. ‘if the One is one’ ;! the assumption is of an isolated One. 
From this isolation it follows that there is Chorismos between the One and the Other. 
These two (Idea and thing) together compose the totality of being, and there is no 
third factor in the world through which they might be brought into connexion with 
one another. Thus they are deprived of all possibility of interconnexion; total 
separation prevails between them. Consequently the Other now lacks all those 
opposite determinations which, according to the previous argument, coexist in it.3 

The condition under which a thing does not have opposite determinations is thus 
shown to be the isolation of the One. Such an hypothesis leads to a result contra- 
dictory to that of the third argument. As the first argument is to the second, so is the 
fourth to the third. The hypothesis, which with definite emphasis posits the isolation 
of the One, is in Plato’s own opinion, as we have established above, something 
logically possible, but not valid of reality. Since the hypothesis in that form gives 
rise to an untrue consequence in relation to the One (first argument), it must in the 
same form lead to an untrue consequence in relation to the other (fourth argument). 
It is therefore the third argument which has real application. The thing has opposite 
determinations, exactly in the manner there shown. 

The phenomenon indicated by ‘Socrates’ in the first part of the dialogue, which 
he tried without success to preserve, is now explained ; this phenomenon is traced to 
its source in the ‘communion’ (xowwvia) of Ideast—in the present case, the communion 
of the One with Being—and not in their separation from each other. ‘Socrates’ 
endeavoured to explain this phenomenon through their Chortsmos, which is to reverse 
the correct procedure (though he did not assert the separation of Ideas from each 
other, but only of Ideas from things). For the Chorismos which he assumed, and which 
is, in the terminology of the fourth argument, the separation of the One from the 
other, deprives the thing of all possibility of possessing opposite determinations, as 
the fourth argument clearly shows. (It also becomes clear from this argument that 
the separation of the Idea from the thing is a result of the isolation of the Idea.) 
The second of the five problems, which we noticed at the end of the first part, is now 
solved ; the discussion has also made it clear why the solution proposed by ‘Socrates’ 
is fundamentally mistaken. 

There still remain three of the five problems. But for them there can be no positive 
solutions; they are, in Plato’s opinion, the insuperable azopia: with which the Ideal 
Theory of ‘Socrates’ is encumbered. Here the sole problem is to discover some new 
interpretation of the Ideas which shall not be open to the same difficulties. And such 
an interpretation is already contained in the third and fourth hypotheses ; it has only 
to be brought to light. When ‘Parmenides’ proceeds to show how pairs of opposite 
qualities can be predicated of the ‘Other’, he breaks off at the contrast ‘like’ and 
‘unlike’ in the third hypothesis. The derivation of further determinations, ‘identical’ 
and ‘different’, ‘motion’ and ‘rest’, etc., is not expected to prove difficult.5 In the 

! Cf. Stallbaum, ad loc.: ‘nam & e éorw * As evidence that xowwvia occurs as a techni- 
nunc idem est quod év «i €v €arw.’ cal term in the Parmenides, see 152A and cf. 
2 159 B-C. 3 159 C-160 A. 158 D. 5 159 A-B. 
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fourth hypothesis the demonstration is likewise cut short ; from the premiss that the 
‘other’ is neither identical nor different, neither in motion nor at rest, neither greater, 
nor smaller, nor equal, neither comes to be nor passes away, it is summarily deduced 
that no other opposite qualities belong to it.! In order to find the implicit premiss 
of both these arguments we must go back to a contrast expressed earlier in the 
dialogue, in the first two hypotheses and in the postscript to the second; and the 
particular point to be emphasized is the contrast of past, present, and future. The 
third hypothesis, when its implications are brought to light, leads precisely to the 
point that the Other both is, and was, and will be, and so is possessed of perfect 
Being ; similarly it is an implication of the fourth hypothesis that the Other neither 
was, nor is, nor will be, and that perfect Being is wanting to it.2_ The former inference 
corresponds to that of the second hypothesis, the latter to that of the first. Just as, 
in hypothesis 2, the One can only have perfect Being if opposite Ideas are capable of 
combination with each other, so here in hypothesis 3 the Other can only have perfect 
Being if opposite Ideas are conjoined. And as in hypothesis 1 the One can in no wise 
exist if opposite Ideas are not combined, so here in hypothesis 4 there cannot, in the 
absence of such combination, be an Other with characteristics of its own, an ‘other’ 
that is ‘something’; nothing will exist at all. Otherness, in fact, consists precisely 
in the joint presence of such Ideas, or to express it in another way, it is their union 
which constitutes the thing. Here is the theory of Ideas, not as expounded by Socrates, 
but in an entirely new dress. Though ‘Parmenides’ set out in the third and fourth 
hypotheses from the unanalysed thing, he has reached the conclusion that this thing 
is nothing but a combination of Ideas. 

This characteristic of the new view, the analysis of the thing into Ideas, provides 
an answer to all three of the difficulties involved in the doctrine of ‘Socrates’. The 
two objections arising, one from the juxtaposition of Ideas and things, and the other 
from their severance, are now uncalled for, since the Idea is [= exists] neither in 
juxtaposition to, nor severed from, the thing—the latter having no being except in 
connexion with the Idea. (And those Ideas which constitute the Real, are, in the 
terminology of the Sophist, the ‘most general kinds’. So it can no longer be said that 
they are ‘homonymous’ with things.) It is upon this interconnexion of Ideas that 
everything now depends. The question is no longer, How does a thing share in the 
Ideas, but How are the Ideas connected with each other? Thus the Methexis problem 
has become the problem of the connexion between Ideas, or, as it is elsewhere ex- 
pressed by Plato, the problem of xowwvia trav yevdv. This is why so much labour is 
spent on showing in what way the Ideas do or do not combine.* 

From this standpoint let us view in retrospect the postscript to the second 
argument. Only now can its real purport be grasped. That argument showed how 
an Idea is combined, in the first instance with one other (One with Being), and then 
with further Ideas. The third argument led to the result that a thing is no more 
than a complex of Ideas. The postscript is concerned with the ‘One which is’. This 
is evidently the simplest possible compound which can be formed from two Ideas. 


1 160 A. Other neither is, nor was, nor will be, or that it 
2 From the fact that the Other is neither like _is in no respect at all. The demonstration which 
nor unlike (159 E), neither equal nor unequal shows that the Other was, is, and will be, or 
(i.e. neither larger nor smaller, 160 A), it follows that it has perfect being, needs completion in 
as a counterpart to the inferences in the first the same way. 
argument (140 E-141 A), that it is neither of the 3 At 160B, read xai ovdév with cod. B. mdvra 
same age as, nor older nor younger than, some-_ re... mpds €avrd is a summary of arguments I 
thing else. From this result it follows further,as and 2, xai mpés... doatrws of 3 and 4. 
a counterpart to 141 A—-D, that the Other is not * This explains why the second part of the 
in time. From this in turn follows a new con-_ dialogue is about three times as long as the 
sequence, corresponding to 141D-E, that the Introduction and the first part combined. 
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It forms the link between Ideas and things. The postscript, then, is indeed concerned 
with a process of transition—not a transition ‘of the One from one state to another’ 
(Max Wundt), but rather a transition from Idea to thing. It is intermediate not 
between the first and second arguments, but, as its position in the text shows, between 
the second and third. : 

That this was the transition under review may be seen also from another con- 
sideration. The characteristic of a thing is that it is subject to the processes of genera- 
tion and decay, qualitative change, increase and decrease, and locomotion. Not 
until the “One which is’ has been related to these four types of process shall we have, 
as it were, the root of thingness. It was to the proof of such dynamic qualification 
of the thing that the postscript was devoted. 

Our view that, as a result of the third and fourth arguments, the thing has 
become a complex of Ideas, can be confirmed by the solution of a problem. The 
final sentence of the second argument affirmed that there may be not only knowledge, 
but perception, of the One. The division of reality according to our cognitive powers 
into two parts comprehended respectively by higher knowledge and by perception 
had been foreshadowed by the Pre-Socratics, and was maintained by Plato in, e.g., 
the Phaedo and the Republic.! Only the particular or thing is aio@nrdv, only the 
universal or Idea vonrév. Is it not, on the whole, most paradoxical that, at the end 
of the second argument, our philosopher brings forward the Idea of the One as an 
object not only of higher knowledge, but of perception as well? How exactly can the 
vontov be at the same time aio@nrov? This view that in the Idea two kinds of objec- 
tivity are reconciled only admits of explanation on one condition, namely that Plato 
no longer considers Idea and thing as toto genere distinct.2 The thing is no longer 
contrasted with the Idea, as though framed according to a totally different plan, but 
is itself a complex of Ideas. Hence the Idea of the One as connected with Being is 
an object at once of higher knowledge and of perception—the former because it is 
Idea, the latter because it unites with Being to form that simplest imaginable complex 
of Ideas, which ts simply a thing in its initial stage. 

Fifth argument. At the end of the fourth argument all those problems which were 
unfolded from the central problem have, in principle, already been resolved. What 
is more, the difficulties attached to the Ideal theory of ‘Socrates’ have also been 
overcome. The previous arguments all started from a positively expressed premiss. 
A complete deduction, however, must (as Plato made Parmenides emphasize above) 
start from the hypothesis in both positive and negative form. This is the key to 
the purpose of the last four arguments—they are complementary to what has 
preceded. 

In the previous four arguments two distinct meanings were disclosed in each 
hypothesis by a change of emphasis, and the same is true of the four arguments 
which now ensue; in effect two assumptions, having a distinct meaning, are made. 
The fifth argument proceeds from the hypothesis in negative form, i.e. if the One is 
not. The negation is here to be understood not absolutely, but relatively to an 
‘Other’. Not-being is equivalent to being other. The assumption, then, is that the 
One is other than the Other.* Otherness is nonentity, whereas ‘being Other’ is still 
a kind of being; the One, in its state of relative not-being, is in connexion with 
Being, as well as with Not-being.® From this there results, in the first instance, the 


1 e.g. Phaedo, 79 A; still further developed at 3 135 E-136 A. 
Rep. vi. 509 D. * 160 B-D. 

2 It is the general tendency in Plato’s later 5 Translator’s note. The German text is: ‘Das 
dialogues to bring Ideas and things as far as Anderssein ist Nichtsein, das Anderssen ist doch 
possible together. For this cf. the celebrated wiederum sein.’ 
words yéveow eis ovoiav, Phileb. 26D. 6 161 E-162 B. 
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reconciliation of the One with its contrary, the Many,’ and further, the establishment 
of connexion between other pairs of opposites.” 

At this stage it has been proved that the premiss ‘that the One is not’ leads to the 
same result as the second argument; and this coincidence is not accidental, but is 
founded on necessity. The fifth argument includes an important passage on Being 
and not-being. The non-ent (das Nichtsetende), in order not to be, requires some 
bond to attach it firmly to not-being ; and this bond is provided by the being of not- 
being. It is the process of ‘making sure’ which is here denoted figuratively by the 
expression Seopuds.3 When X is, it must comprehend in itself not only being, but the 
nonentity of not-being ; when it is not, it must comprehend not only not-being, but 
also the entity of not-being. Only when the entity of that which is, and the non- 
entity of that which is not, have been assured from the opposite side (i.e. in the 
former case through not-being, in the latter through being)—only then are perfect 
being and perfect not-being present.* The second argument starts out from the factor 
of being in the One, the present argument from that of not-being. The arguments 
start from a different point, but having the same subject, i.e. the One, they must lead 
to the same result. So the fifth argument is complementary to the second, dealing 
with the same subject from a different point of view. 

The hypothesis of the sixth argument is still ‘if the One is not’; but the word ‘is’ 
must now be taken not in a relative, but in an absolute sense. Thus the assumption 
made is of a One which has no existence at all.5 The effect of this is that the One is 
deprived of all character.° And this amounts to a proof that, on the condition ort 
ovdapds oddauy €or ovd€ m7 peréxer ovoias Td ye x7) Gv, NO pair of opposites will admit 
of combination. It is no mere accident that the result of the sixth argument at this 
point coincides with that of the first. It was the isolation of the One which led, in 
the first argument, to the disappearance of the One itself; it is the absolute nonentity 
of the One which leads, in the present argument, to its isolation. Isolation and 
absolute nonentity involve one another and are, as it were, poles in a system of mutual 
implication. Consequently a process of argument which starts out from either 
necessarily comes round to the other, and must necessarily pass through the same 
intervening moments. The sixth argument is thus the completion of the first, sete 
the same state of affairs from another point of view. 

In both the seventh and eighth arguments the assumption made is ‘if the One is 
not’ ; the seventh argument produces the same result as the third, with the difference 
that what was there asserted of Being is here asserted of Appearance,’ and the eighth 
argument brings us to the same result as the fourth, with this addition, that the 
Other does not even appear to have such-and-such a character.® It is thus shown 
under what conditions opposite determinations appear and do not appear to be 
combined in a thing. 

Let us now try to settle the question how the hypothesis in the seventh and eighth 
arguments should be understood. In both it runs, ‘if the One is not’, but the meaning 
is different in the two cases. In the fifth argument it is the relative nonentity of the 
One that is assumed, whilst in the eighth the supposition is of absolute not-being. 
Now if the seventh argument reaches the conclusion that the Other appears to admit 


1 160 E-161 A. 2 161 A-163 B. the hypothesis év ef yu éorw that odxodv rd ye 
3 So also at Meno, 98 A. TowovTov . .. €v gaiveoOar avdyxn, . . . wAjnbe 
4 362A. It should be observed that perfect dzewpov év Exacrov davfva, 165B-C. But in the 

not-being is to be distinguished from absolute eighth we read the following: & dpa «i yi €orw, 

nonentity. ovde Soédlerai te ta&v GAAwv év elvar oddé woAda, 
5 163 C. © 163 C-164 B. 166 A. Since the inferences are mutually con- 
7 164 B—165 E. 8 165 E-166 C. tradictory, their hypotheses must be distinct in 
9 In the seventh argument it is inferred from meaning. 
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of combination with the One,’ then the not-being which this argument presupposes 
cannot be absolute. Were that the case, the One itself would have no existence at 
all; therefore the Other could not even appear to be combined with it.2 The assump- 
tion here, then, is the same as in the fifth argument, namely, relative nonentity. 
Since not-being must be either relative or absolute, and since moreover it cannot 
be the same in the seventh argument as in the eighth, we have no choice but to con- 
clude that in the latter the absolute not-being of the One is presupposed. 

It is therefore obvious that we can deduce: from the being of the One, the being 
of the Other (third argument): from the fact that the One is isolated from being 
(fourth argument), or, in the absolute sense, is not, the absolute nonentity of the 
Other, i.e. that it neither is nor appears to be (eighth argument) ; and from the relative 
nonentity of the One, the appearance of the Other (seventh argument). The being or 
appearance or absolute nonentity of the Other corresponds to the being, relative non- 
entity, and absolute not-being of the One; the former are, in fact, founded on the 
latter. The third argument, with the Idea of One as an example, proceeds from the 
moment of being in the Idea to the being of the thing ; the seventh, in complementary 
fashion, proceeds from the moment of relative nonentity in the same Idea to the 
appearance of the thing. The eighth argument completes the fourth by laying stress 
on the non-appearance of the thing, where an Idea, in this instance the One, is 
assumed, in the absolute sense, not to be. 

That the thing exists only in relation to the knowing subject is a view current 
in modern idealism, but strange to ancient modes of thought. The Greek conception 
is the reverse one, that a thing may exist either in or apart from the relation of 
knowledge. In the latter case it either is, or is coming to be (ro ov, ro yuyvopevor),* 
in the latter it is said either to appear or to be perceptible (ro dawdpevor, ro aicnrdv). 
The third and fourth arguments have brought to light under what conditions the 
thing, gua possessed of being, 7s or 1s not. So far merely one aspect of the thing has 
been shown ; it still remains to emphasize the other aspect, i.e. under what conditions 
the thing gua appearance is and is not. If the explanation of the real is to be com- 
plete, the derivation of that which is must be supplemented by a derivation of that 
which appears. It is this work of completion that is performed by the seventh and 
eighth arguments, whilst the fifth and sixth complete the account of the interrelation 
of Ideas. 


V 


To the first of the two questions which we formulated at the beginning, namely, 
how should the second part of our dialogue be understood, an answer is now available ; 
the purpose is to show under what conditions (i) opposed Ideas, and (11) opposite 
determinations of things, can be combined, and under what conditions they cannot. 
During this demonstration all logically possible cases have been considered, while it 
has also been indicated which have, and which have not, an ontological status. Of 
the eight arguments, four (those which have negative consequences), are logically 
but not ontologically possible, i.e. the first, fourth, sixth, and eighth; the remaining 
four, whose results are in conflict with the above, not only have logical possibility 
but are applicable to things as they really are, i.e. the second, third, fifth, and seventh. 
Among these the second and fifth consider the Ideas, the third and seventh the 
thing. The second and third proceed from the moment of being in an Idea, the Idea 


165 B-C. fourth, and fifth and sixth arguments, similarly 
2 For to that which is not, nothing can be worded hypotheses have a different meaning. 
related: cf. 142 A above. 4 +6 dv in the wider sense, as e.g. Phaedo 


3 This is in harmony with three previous 99B, E, and elsewhere. 
instances. In the first and second, third and 
4599.11 I 
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of the One, while the fifth and seventh have as their starting-point the moment of 
(relative) nonentity in that Idea. 

And here the second of our questions, i.e. how the second part is related to the 
first, is also answered. The initial problem, whether contraries can be combined with 
each other, has been solved in both its two distinct forms. A new conception of the 
Ideas has simultaneously emerged, thanks to which the problems of juxtaposition 
and Chorismos have automatically vanished; for the problem of Methexis has been 
changed into that of the connexion between Ideas, which has now been explained in 
the course of specific arguments. The dialogue shows a well-designed unity. The 
introduction serves to bring forward and analyse the problems, the first part attempts 
a solution and then criticizes that solution, the second part gives the final answer. 
This work will not appear wanting in unity except to one who has failed to compre- 
hend its central problem. 

Here it is natural to ask how it is that Plato is confronted with such a problem. 
To secure an answer to this question, we must do what we had specially to avoid 
during the work of interpretation—i.e. pass beyond the present dialogue. Scholars 
now agree in the opinion that among Plato’s writings the Parmenides and Sophistes 
belong to the same period of composition, though the former is earlier. The crucial 
point in the latter dialogue is the doctrine of xowwvia tév yevav. The five péywora 
yevn in fact consist of three pairs of opposites ;! every one of the most general classes 
can be combined alike with its opposite and with other such classes. In the years 
which saw the composition of the Sophistes, and in those immediately preceding, the 
problem of the connexion between contraries must have been the main theme of 
Plato’s philosophy. It is quite natural that he should propound this problem in the 
Parmenides, and discuss it in detail in all its ramifications. 

The reader who has grasped the central problem will also be able to appreciate 
the dramatic setting of the dialogue. No other historical introduction could be more 
appropriate than the arguments of Zeno against the pluralists. In the attempt to 
solve the problems, ‘Socrates’ is made the mouthpiece of a theory of Ideas which is 
later to be refuted. But it would be most improper for this refutation to be conducted 
by anyone other than a great philosopher. Again, if Plato were to assign this task to 
some Pre-Socratic other than Parmenides, this character would have to define his 
position in regard to Zeno’s view also; and that would lead far away from the goal. 
Thus, in order to understand the setting of the dialogue, one need look no farther than 
its main problem ; speculation about its occasion can not only afford no help in under- 
standing the dialogue correctly, but will make it harder than ever to appreciate the 
true sense of this, from an ontological point of view, the most essential of all Plato’s 
writings. 

1 The five péyora yévn are dv, radrév, Erepov, pairs of contraries: 6v—p7 ov, tavdrov—é€repor, 
xivnois, and ordos. If we count also the pa dv xivnoits—ordas. Cf. Soph. 251 A ff. 
included in the €repov, there are in fact three 
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if Delphic authority was sought it would be 
sought at Delphi and not in the archives: 
Tyrtaios may have made ‘HpaxAetda: the subject 
of évecxay and yet have meant his own contem- 
poraries. [Xenophon understood that Lykourgos 


THE SPARTAN RHETRA IN PLUTARCH, LYCURGUS VI 
the C. WHAT IS THE RHETRA? 
a (a) The Rhetra 1s an enactment of the late seventh century 
t ion In the foregoing parts of this paper! I have sought, first (in A. Plutarch’s Text) to 
rhe recover Plutarch’s text of the Rhetra, which I believe to be also Aristotle’s text. It 
pts is evident that Aristotle knew and commented on this Rhetra: I take it as my 
ser. hypothesis that his account of it in his Spartan Constitution was substantially the same 
we. as what Plutarch gives us. 
Secondly (in B: The Eévopia of Tyrtatos), I sought to determine why Aristotle had 
a called the Rhetra an ‘oracle’: I concluded that he had found the evidence for this 
wie view in Tyrtaios. Aristotle dated Lykourgos to the First Olympiad: the Rhetra, in 
Las his view, was an oracle given by Delphi to Lykourgos in c. 776 B.c. (Aristotle’s first 
ates stage). The Kings Theopompos and Polydoros who in his view added Clause III were 
rial about two generations later, contemporary with the conquest of Messenia, about the 
aie Fifteenth Olympiad, in the last quarter of the eighth century (Aristotle’s second 
aide stage). Tyrtaios, some two generations later again (sc. sometime in the seventh 
“ars century), was understood by Aristotle to show that in the seventh century the whole 
the Rhetra, Clause III and all, was accepted as an oracle which had been delivered to an 
sl earlier generation (Aristotle’s third stage). 
‘oe Such, I said, was Aristotle’s view, but it was false in so far as it depended on his 
doctrine that this Rhetra belonged to an historical Lykourgos who could be dated to 
tate 776 B.c. I gave as my own belief (p. 4) that we could eliminate that doctrine and 
sone consequently telescope Aristotle’s three stages. The Rhetra (Clause III and all) 
t to was what the Spartans commonly meant by a ‘Rhetra’, that is, an enactment of the 
h is sovran body. It was contemporary with Tyrtaios: in his Eunomia Tyrtaios sought to 
ted reinforce its authority by asserting that there was (presumably in the Royal Archives) 
Ltn an ancient? oracle enjoining the substance of Clauses IT and ITI. 
his No one, I suppose, will support Aristotle’s date for Lykourgos. My reasons for 
oal. putting the ‘Lykourgan’ Rhetra at the time of Tyrtaios, after the close of the Mes- 
Dien senian Revolt, sometime towards the end of the seventh century, are substantially 
der- the same as those which I adduced in CAH ii, p. 562: the most immediately relevant 
the reason is the mention of the Obai (see below). 
to’s As for Clause III: if the Rhetra and Tyrtaios be contemporary, and if Tyrtaios’ 
use of the word evfeiats does really presuppose Clause III, it follows that Clause III 
is either an original part of the Rhetra or was added very early. Why Aristotle made 
ad Clause III into a separate stage (his stage 2) is not an easy question to answer: but 
if we are right in telescoping his stages 1 and 3, his stage 2 will have to be telescoped 
as well. 
(b) Not a construction of fourth-century propaganda 
Before I turn to the historical setting, something should perhaps be said of 
Meyer’s view that the Rhetra is not an authentic document but a construction of the 
1 CO xxxvii, pp. 62 ff., and lxiii, pp. 1 ff. I susceptible of being so understood: but might 
refer to these by page alone. This third part has __ it not be intended otherwise? Parke thinks that 
benefited by advice from A. Momigliano and 
H. W. Parke. 
2 Parke demurs to my phrase ‘anctent oracle’, 
here and above (p. 2, n. 1, p. 4). Did Tyrtaios 
really offer it as an ancient oracle? Aristotle 
was bound to think so, so that the poem was 








went with company (supra, p.2,n. 4): Aax. 7.8. 5.] 
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pamphleteering age which preceded Aristotle (c. 400-350). In Forschungen, i, pp. 265-0, 
Meyer weakens his case by a change of mind: having said (p. 266) that the Rhetra 
must have been formulated by a Spartan in Sparta, since any foreigner would be 
more explicit about Phylat, Obat, etc., he then (p. 267) is overpersuaded by Bergk’s 
assertion that the Rhetra’s dialect is Delphic. The latter was a false scent (see p. 62, 
n. 2), and his case is more coherent if we eliminate it. I agree, of course, that the 
Rhetra was formulated by Spartans for Spartans; it was formulated (so I think) as 
a bill to be laid before the Ekklesia: but Meyer contends that because the Phylai, 
Obai, [Gerousia],! Demos are mentioned without specific details, these organs were 
therefore familiar and long-established, and he draws the further conclusion that the 
Rhetra ‘formulates the existing arrangement of the Spartan state: it is not the 
foundation on which that arrangement was built’ (Meyer, p. 266). These ‘basic 
principles of the constitution’ were formulated, so Meyer suggests, by the theorists 
of the early fourth century. It was a tendencious formulation, since the Ephors are 
left out (p. 267); the Tyrtaios lines which likewise omit the Ephors are likewise (in 
Meyer’s view, p. 230) a construction of the early fourth century. 

The hexameter oracles given by Diodoros 7. 12 (Vogel) are indeed fraudulent 
and tendencious: fraudulent, since they profess to be the reply which Lykourgos 
actually received from Delphi. We owe it to Meyer that this is now an established 
fact: he was able to put them in their fourth-century context (see p. 5, n. 4). He did 
not make so persuasive a case for the fraudulence of the Tyrtaios lines and the 
Rhetra. He was combating the prevalent view, that in this Rhetra we possessed the 
‘foundation document of the whole Spartan constitution’ :? he made the excusable 
error of assuming that it professed to be what the prevalent view supposed, and 
that if it was not such a ‘foundation document’ it must be fraudulent. ‘Is it not clear’, 
he asks (p. 266), ‘that this Rhetra rests upon that grossly unhistorical theory which 
pervaded antiquity, the theory that a constitution arises at the legislator’s will, 
conjured up from chaos or the void?’ 

But the Rhetra is not, and does not profess to be, the ‘foundation document’ for 
the whole constitution of Sparta. It is an enactment which defines certain things 
about the composition and powers of the Gerousta. The Ekklesia to whom it was 
presented knew what was meant by dapos, by duvAai, by wBai, by dpyayérar, and no 
further specification was wanted: it knew too, of course, what yepwoia meant, the 
Kings must have had some sort of Council of Elders from the beginning of the king- 
ship. What is specified is the composition of the yepwoia and its function in the 
‘process of enactment’: these are specified with sufficient precision. 

There is, besides, one other specific thing enacted: ‘the Spartan people is to 
apellaze regularly,’ that is (pp. 66-8) to meet as often as the day of Apellai recurs: 
that is, once a month. Another factor in the ‘process of enactment’. 


D. THE AORIST PARTICIPLES IN CLAUSE I 
(a) They recapitulate earlier enactments 


Let us turn to the text. I give it as determined above on p. 65: 

§ I. Aus SvAAaviw Kai *Abavas AvAdavias iapov Spvodpuevov, dudas duAdgavra Kai 
wBas wBdfavra, TpidKxovra yepwotay ovv apxayerats KaTaoTdoavrTa, wpas e£ wpas arredAdlew 
peratd BaBixas re kai Kvaxiwvos. 

1 Meyer includes the Gerousia in his list, but 2p. 265 ‘nach allgemeiner Annahme das 


the text I have sought to establish is quite Grundgesetz des spartanischen Staates’. 
specific on this. 
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§ II. rovrws eiodépew re kal ddioracba, Sduw 8° dvrayopiav fuev Kal Kpdros. 
§ IIT. ai d€ cxodiav 6 Sapos Eporro, tws mpeoBuyevéas Kal dpyayéras amooraripas 
Hey. 


This is a real enactment, prescribing for one specific problem, viz. for the process 
of legislation. It is not the magical formula whereby Lykourgos ‘conjured the 
Spartan state up from the void’. It has survived in isolation, but it is not likely to 
have been isolated in fact: the things which are left unspecific had no doubt been 
specified in earlier enactments. One of the decrees of Kallias of 434 B.c. begins with 
the words [exzoev ra eva|teria Ta Av|Owa Kat tas Ni[kas tas x]pvcas cat ra II po[mvAaa].! 
If we ask “What pedimental sculptures? How many Golden Nikai?’ we know where 
the answer lay: these things had been prescribed in detail elsewhere, our decree is 
concerned with something else, the sequel to these things. So here: the sanctuary of 
Zeus and Athena, the ordering of the Phylai and Obai, have been prescribed in detail 
already, perhaps too the method of establishing the yepwoia: when these things shall 
have been implemented, the process of legislation in future shall be as follows. To wit: 
for regular Assemblies, at the Apellai of each month, the agenda shall be prepared 
by the Council, who shall also preside in the Assembly and make sure that there is no 
undue departure from the agenda. 

That this was more than a routine adjustment, that it was a cardinal moment in 
the development of the Spartan State, is indicated by the facts that a new sacred 
area has been designated and the body of citizens is to be reorganized. It is this 
reorganization of the citizen body which perhaps helps us to date our document. 


(b) dudAas pudAdgavra kai wBas wBakavra 

The participle ¢vAdgavra is clearly from ¢vAdfw,? as wBdéavra is from wPhdlw. 
“Having arranged ¢vAai as dvAai and wai as wBai’: this means, I suppose, either that 
Registers are to be compiled so that every qualified citizen is enrolled in his proper 
gvAa and his proper 8d, or (if that is too elaborate for a society only recently literate) 
that these units are to be assembled, so that every citizen can know to which dvAd 
and which wfa he belongs and who are his fellows. 

It was long thought that the w8a was a subdivision of the gvAd, so that our clause 
would be tantarhount to Nestor’s prescription in the Iliad (2. 362), xpiv’ dvdpas xara 
gira kata dpynrpas. But it is now fairly clear that there were not more than five 
Obai in classical Sparta, and that they cannot have subdivided any Tribes. In 
Roman Sparta it appears that the same unit (e.g. Limnai); can be called both ¢uvAd 
and w8d: yet in our document they can hardly be synonyms. There is, in fact, little 
serious doubt that in our document the ¢vAai are the three ‘Dorian Tribes’ and the 
wBai are the five ‘Regions’ of Sparta. These are two different principles of division, 
and the Rhetra envisages their coexistence. 


(c) Changes in the Spartan Army 


The three dvAai (viz. Hylleis, Pamphyloi, Dymanes) and the five wai (viz. Pitana, 
Mesoa, Kynosoura or Konooura, Limnai, Amyklai) formed successively the frame- 
work of the Spartan army. By the time of Thucydides and Xenophon both ‘Tribal 
Army’ and ‘Obal Army’ were obsolete and had been superseded by the Morat. — 

The Spartan army which we know in detail, chiefly from Xenophon’s Hellenica 


t ATL, p. 161. The restorations are not cer- ¢v|Ans: No. 688 wBa Arpvaewly]. So 480, 9-10 
tain, but there is certainly mention of some ¢vdAns Kovoou|pewv, and probably rys ¢[vAys] in 
marble work and the Golden Nikai. 682, 4. They had long performed the function 

2 Not from ¢vAdcow. of ¢vAai: the Three Tribes were quite as much 

3 IG v. 1, No. 564, lines 4-5 tys Atuvaewv forgotten as the Four Tribes in Athens. 
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and his Constitution of Sparta, is the Army of the Moraz. Aristotle in his Constitution 
of Sparta appears to have described both the Obal Army and the Army of the Morai 
(frr. 541, 540), and to have distinguished between them. We know of the Obal Army 
from him, and from Herodotos (9. 53, 57: see below): of the Tribal Army only from 
Tyrtaios. Toynbee contends that the Spartan army which Thucydides describes, at 
Sphakteria in 425 and Mantinea in 418 (JHS xxxiii, pp. 265, 267, 269 ff.: possibly also 
at Tanagra in 457, p. 269), is the Army of the Morai. 

The systematic works, Kromayer’s Heerwesen (1928) and Kahrstedt’s Staatsrecht 
(I: Sparta, etc., 1922) give no light here. Toynbee in his Growth of Sparta (JHS xxxiii, 
pp. 248 ff., esp. 262-72) offers a series of bold hypotheses which do (I believe) go far 
to explain the Morai Army and its relation to the Obal Army: but he wrote before 
the Tyrtaios papyrus was published and so knows nothing of the Tribal Army. For 
many problems of the Obal Army, Pareti’s account (most recently in his Storia dt 
Sparta arcaica, 1917, pp. 173-7) is still, I think, the best: though he too is before the 
papyrus. The Tyrtaios papyrus was published in 1918. 

Toynbee has demonstrated (conclusively, I believe) that Thucydides in his account 
of the Mantineia campaign in 418 (a) describes the Army of the Morai, but (4) confuses 
Lochos and Mora and so calculates the Spartan army at half its strength.’ Thucydides 
says that in that battle the Lakedaimonioi, not counting the Skiritai and the corps 
of promoted Helots (Neodamodeis and Brasideioi), had 6 Lochoi? of 4 Pentekostyes 
and 16 Enomotiai apiece: the Enomotia being of about 32 men, that makes rather 
over 3,000 men in all (Th. 5. 68. 3). If there were in fact 6 Morat (and therefore 
12 Lochoi), the right figure will be something over 6,000. This is comparable, as it 
should be, to the 6,000 hoplites at the Nemea River in 394 (Xen. Hell. 4. 2. 16). 

This establishment of about 6,000 is for the call-out of men up to 55. It includes 
the perioikoi: this is clear enough in the two cases I have named, as well as in 425 
and in 36s, and it is stated in principle by Isokrates and Aristotle.’ 

In 479 Laconia put 10,000 hoplites in the field: 5,000 Spartiates and 5,000 perioikoi. 
They marched out separately, and though the two formations were next to each 
other in the line of battle, they were clearly two formations. The perioikoi are Aoydées. 
The Spartiates are called 7 vedrns :* it looks as if the call-out was not up to 55 but 


1 In 5. 66. 3 the hierarchy is King, Pole- 6. 4. 15. Aristotle is no doubt making the con- 


marchs, Lochagot, Pentekonteres, Enomotarchot : 
but in 68. 3 he takes count only of Lochot, 
Pentekostyes, Enomotiai: sc. he leaves out the 
polemarch’s unit, which Xenophon says is the 
Mora (Aax. 7. 11. 4). There were polemarchs 
present, and Thucydides speaks of them as 
commanding each one Lochos (71. 3): there is 
no unit left for the Lochagos. It is evident that 
the polemarch’s command was in fact a Mora, 
and Thucydides’ ‘Lochoi’ are in fact Morai. 

2 ‘Seven without~the Skiritai’ (68. 3): the 
seventh is the ex-Helots who stood between the 
Skiritai and the other Lakedaimonioi (67. 1). 
The AaxeSatpévuor adroi, distinguished from the 
Skiritai and ex-Helots (67. 1), are the ‘regular 
establishment’ of the six Morai. 

3 Isokrates, 12. 180 xar’ dvipa ovpmapararrte- 
cba adiaw adrois (what he says next, amooréAAew 
mpoxwodvvevcovras, will refer to the Skiritai, Xen. 
Aax. 7. 12. 3, 13. 6). Aristotle, fr. 540, Sejpnvras 
eis tas pdpas Aaxedaydnor mavres: mdvres in- 


cludes the perioikoi, cf. Hdt. 7. 234. 2; Xen. Hell. 


trast with the Obal Lochoi of fr. 541. The order 
of these two fragments should be inverted: 
Hesychios, s.v. popa:.. . of mdtpi{or) Adxou pdpa 
ad&is dvopacbdvres must come ultimately from 
Aristotle and gives the sequence. [Hesychios 
takes yépa as neuter plural.}] Prisoners from the 
Morai include perioikoi: in 425, Th. 4. 8. 9, 38. 5: 
in 365, Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 20, 27. 

* Hdt. 9. 12. 2 wéumover xiypuxa . .. €s THY 
*Arrixhv, mporepov . . . vmodefduevor oyncEW TOV 
Sraprinrnv py efvévarr Os . . . EAeye tad’ Mapddne 

. €€eAjAvbe 4% vedrns. Should this be pressed ? 
Herodotos is often found to speak the exact 
truth because he repeats what he hears with all 
its quiddity and flavour and does not reduce it to 
commonplace. Here I suspect that his language 
reveals two facts: (a) that the normal establish- 
ment at that time was Spartiates only; (b) that 
only young men were normally called out. For 
the relation between this vedrns of 5,000, and the 
8,000 avdpes of Hdt. 7. 234. 2, see Appendix ITI. 
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something less.' In Appendix III I suggest it was up to 45, and that the 5,000 Spar- 
tiates are 25 year-classes of 200 each. 


Xenophon speaks of the six Morai as the creation of Lykourgos (Aa. z. 11. 2, 
popas pev StetAev €€): Thucydides ridiculed Herodotos’ reference to the Obal Army 
at Plataea (Th. 1. 20. 3, rov ITiravarny Adxov . . . ds odd’ eyeveTo mTwTOTe). We must 
therefore look a moment longer at this Army of the Morai, which appeared to intelli- 
gent contemporaries to be immemorial. 

Men in one Mora had close relations in another Mora (sons, fathers, brothers: 
Xen. Hell. 4. 5. 10), and there were Amyklans in many different Morai (ibid. 11) : this 
can hardly mean other than that the Mora took no count of tribal divisions of any 
kind but men were just drafted as the army needed them. It was a point of Spartan 
discipline that any Spartan could fight alongside any other: Spartans, that is to say, 
depended neither on Nestor’s principle that tribesman supports tribesman nor on 
any of its modern variants.? ‘When your formation is broken, to be able to remake it 
with whoever comes to hand (pera tod maparuxdvros)—this is a hard thing to learn 
and it needs the training of Lykourgos’ laws’, says Xenophon (Aax. z. 11. 7). 
Plutarch observes that this failed them at Leuktra: Pelopidas’ attack disorganized 
them ‘though the Spartans were disciplined and trained to nothing so much as this, 
that when their formation was broken they should not be disorganized, but could 
take anyone without exception as neighbour in line or file and so re-form at the 
point of danger’ (Pelop. 23. 3). 

The change was thus designed partly to let the professional bond override all 
others: but chiefly, no doubt, to eke out the man-power of the Spartiates. The 
detailed organization of the Mora need not concern us here: what the proportion was 
of Spartiates to perioikoi (no doubt it varied), how they were apportioned between 
the Lochoi, etc. The vital fact (I believe) is that in 479 the ‘regular establishment’ is 
of Spartiates: in 418 it is of Spartiates and perioikoi. It was an attempt to meet the 
crisis of population caused by the great earthquake. 

The perioikoi could (in 479 and earlier) be called up, as we see they were for the 
Persian crisis in 479, but they were called up in separate formations. One such 
formation seems to have earned its survival: the Lochos Skirites. The Skiritai were 
Arkadian by blood and speech: no doubt their Lochos earned its honours as a 
scouting formation in those Arkadian wars in which the Obal Army first proved itself 
(Hdt. 1. 66: CAH iti. 365). The 5,000 perioikoi at Plataea were no doubt composed, 

like the 5,000 Spartiates, of ‘regional’ Lochoi, and the Skirites will have been one of 
them. 
(ad) Tribal Army and Obal Army 
It is comparatively recently, with Wilamowitz’s publication of the Tyrtaios 
papyrus in 1918,4 that we learnt for certain that Sparta had once a Tribal Army. In 
! The problem of the Ezrenes is still unsolved, Lyc. 17. 3-4. 
so that I will not argue from the alleged fact that 2 Nestor’s rule ‘Kin will help kin’, Iliad, 
these youngest soldiers (?) had many casualties 2. 362-3. Later, neighbour helped neighbour: 
and a separate grave: Hdt. 9. 85. 2. Nilsson’s the Obal Army, the Kleisthenic army at Athens. 
interpretation of the Herodotos gloss (Kiio, Later still, friend (or ‘lover’) helped friend: the 
xii. 309 ff.) is no doubt wrong: see the fuller Lochos of Episthenes (Xen. Anab. 7. 4. 8), and 
version of this gloss published by Diller, AJP the more famous éepds Adxos (or éx« méAews Adxos, 
Ixii. 500. Yet the fact remains that Xenophon _ because their barracks were on the Akropolis) 
distinguishes eipeves from avdpes (Aax. 7. 2. 11) founded by Gorgidas at Thebes, Plut. Pelop. 18. 
while Herodotos appears to say that the com- Pammenes is quoted ibid. as saying that this 
mander of a Lochos was an Eiren. The glossnow improved on Nestor. 
appears to say [én’ érdv should be am’ érav?] 3 I suggest some details in Appendix III. 
that you were an ephebos from 14 to 20, and * Wilamowitz, SB Berlin, 1918, 728 ff.: now 
became an Eiren at 20: agreeing with Plut. Tyrtaios, fr. 1, in Diehl’s Anth. Lyrica. 
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that papyrus, a prospective battle is described, in which the Spartans are to go into 
action ywpis IIdudvAoi te wai “YAAeis 7d[€ Avpjves]. In the Messenian Revolt, then, 
the units of the Spartan army were those three ‘Dorian Tribes’, the same as we find 
in many Dorian cities, racial or ‘kinship’ groups which purported to be descended 
from Herakles’ three sons, Hyllos, Pamphylos, and Dyman. The evidence is con- 
clusive, but there is little other trace of it in our tradition :' Aristotle in his Constitution 
appears to know only the two later stages, the Obal Army and the Morai. 


The five Obai of the Obal Army were Pitana, Mesoa, Kynosoura (or Konooura), 
Limnai, Amyklai. The evidence that these are indeed the five ‘Regions’ of the town 
of Sparta is assembled by Ehrenberg in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Obai’, pp. 1693-6. The 
first four are beyond reasonable doubt: Amyklai I think virtually certain, though 
harder to prove. 

The first four are named in conjunction (not as Obai) by Pausanias:? three of 
these (Mesoa is absent) occur in inscriptions of Roman imperial date, as winners in 
the Obal ball-games (vuxacavres tas wBas): the Neopolstat who also occur here are 
probably a Hellenistic creation. In these documents Limnaeis occur thrice, Neo- 
politai twice, Pitanatai once for certain: of three uncertain names, two may be 
Konooureis, one Pitanatai or (less probably) Mesoatai:3 and the team of Konooureis 
are mentioned incidentally in another document.* With such figures, we could not 
be surprised if one name (or even two) were absent: Mesoa’s absence, then, means 
nothing ; we may be sure that she competed. I do not myself suppose that Amyklai 
did: the first four were contiguous and were enclosed in the Hellenistic ring-wall: 
Amyklai is about three miles to the south, and in the reorganization after 146 B.c. it 
got the same sort of semi-independence as the towns of the perioikoi. Compare 
IG v. 1, No. 26 (and 27) with Nos. 1110, 1114, all of Roman republican date. Amyklai 
and Geronthrai both issue their own decrees and have their own ephors, though these 
ephors are in each case dated by a Spartan eponymous magistrate. Amyklai’s 
‘independence’ is clearly indicated by the phrase in No. 27 (lines 19-20) cevrnow e[v 
tw | mpuTaveww Tw Talo wBalo].5 None of the other four can have disposed of oirnats 
€u mpuravetw: I take its appearance in Amyklai to be a mark of the diotkismos of 
146 B.c.—not to show that it had not been synoikized once.® 

But though she is independent after 146, we have in these decrees an indication 
of her former status: she calls herself an #84, while Geronthrai calls herself a wéAts. 
She had been an fa, and I think that means she had been a ‘region’ of the Spartiates. 
That being an wBa necessarily means being a Spartiate region is not quite self-evident ; 
nor can I prove, independently, that in Sparta’s great days the Amyklans were 
Spartiates. But I share the general opinion that they were.” 


‘Sch. Pind. Pyth. 1. 121a@ Tlapdviis wai Agiad. It was before Lykourgos (Avxodpyos 


Avpavis dvdai év Aaxedainou: Hesych. Avpun: év 
Snaprn dvd Kai témos (conflated from Jupyyr 
év Zn. . and Avpun ré70s?). Such passages were 
enough to suggest that Sparta had once had the 
Three Tribes, but not that her army had been 
so composed in historic times. Pareti came very 
near the truth (see his St. dt Sp. arc. 173), but 
thought the Obai much older than the seventh 
century. 

2 Of Awmvara Lrapriarav cai Kuvocoupeis Kai 
(oi) €x Meodas re xai ITurdvns Ovovres 7H” Apréusd. 
és Suadopav ame 5é adrijs Kai és ddvous mponyOnaav 
(3. 16. 9). The contending parties are Limnai- 
cum-Kynosoura versus Mesoa-cum-Pitana, east- 
ern versus western Sparta, Eurypontid versus 


peréBarev, 3. 16. 10), so we do not expect Neo- 
politai (aliter Pareti, op. cit., 175, n. 4): nor 
Amyklans if (as I think) it recalls a real dicho- 
tomy, before the two houses united: the Agiad 
attempts access to the Eurypontid’s altar. 

3 IG v. 1, Nos. 674-87. 

* BSA xxvi, pp. 165, 181. Cf. IG v. 1, No. 566, 
line 2 odatpea Kovooupea. 

5 My supplement is uncertain, but the sttesis 
is certainly part of ra ras wB[als t{epea] (line 18). 

© Synoikisis and mpvraveiov, Th. 2. 15. 2. 

7 I do not see that it follows from Xen. Hell. 
4. 5. 10 (Bélte in P-W, ‘Sparta’, p. 1329, 23). 
That passage makes it likely, its being an wBd 
makes it likely, its nearness to Sparta and its 
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Coming now to the ‘Obal Army’, we are met by the notorious controversy between 
Herodotos and Thucydides. Herodotos said that one of the Spartan formations at 
the battle of Plataea in 479 B.c. was the [Ttravirns Adxos, the Lochos of Pitana. Thucy- 
dides discoursing of historical method says that some writers take very little trouble, 
and he illustrates the mistakes they fall into by this [I:ravarns Adyos: ‘there never 
was such a thing’. There is little doubt that Thucydides has slipped up badly: he 
certainly took trouble to find out about the Spartan army, but he found the going 
hard.? In the army of his day there was evidently no Lochos of Pitana, but he 
extrapolated rashly (we are hardened to his manners). Few historians will now doubt 
that there was, in 479, a Lochos based on Pitana and composed of Pitanatai: it may 
not have been called [Iiravdarns Adxos. 

Aristotle in his Spartan Constitution gave the names of the five mdrpuot Adyou.? 
One of them is Mesoates, the Lochos of Mesoa: the other four have non-regional 
names. But if one Lochos is regional, then surely all five must be, though four of 
them were known by names of honour, or by nicknames: one of the nicknamed four 
must be the Lochos of Pitana. The 5,000 Spartiates at Plataea are no doubt these 
five Lochoi (see Appendix III). 

Some time between the Messenian Revolt in the seventh century and this battle 
in the fifth, the three Tribal regiments have been superseded by these five Obal 
regiments. 

(a) The Attic Analogy 

The two principles of division, (i) by race or ‘tribe’, and (ii) by domicile, are 
familiar in Athens: the pre-Kleisthenic and the Kleisthenic tribes (both alike are 
called dvAai). So far as I see, the analogy is good: the ten Kleisthenic tribes, like the 
five Obai, are regions; the four pre-Kleisthenic tribes, like the three ‘Dorian Tribes’ 
are based on race or kinship. The inhabitants of Pitana (or some other Spartan Oba) 
stand to the descendants of Hyllos (or some other son of Herakles) exactly as the 
inhabitants of Marathon (or some other Attic Deme) stand to the descendants of 
Geleon (or some other son of Ion). 

The fundamental differences are well known. Laconia had no inhabited centres ex- 
cept Sparta [p/us Amyklai] on the one hand, and on the other the towns of the perioikoi :3 
nothing, that is, like the Demes of Attica. The perioikoi are unlike the inhabitants 
of such Demes as Rhamnous or Eleusis* in many ways which are familiar: for our 








importance combine perhaps to make it almost 
certain. [Note, too, perhaps, the statue of 
Sparte at Amyklai and of the Demos of Spartiatai 
at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18. 8 (cf. 2. 16. 4, and Wide, 
Lak. Kulte, 337, n. 1), 3. 11. 10.) My Obal thesis 
depends on Amyklai being Spartiate and I have 
no moral doubt of it, but I do not see that it can 
be proved adré xa’ airéd. Every attempted 
proof begs the question of what exactly the 
differentia was which distinguished perioikoi 
from Spartiates.—Nor is it certain that the 
NeozoXira are of Hellenistic date (again I have 
no moral doubt: cf. Pareti, op. cit. 176-7). I 
cannot disprove that the classical Five Obai 
were the known four plus the Neopolitai, in fact 
the ball-game teams. The Neapolitai would then 
date from the seventh century, and when 
Aristotle says (’A@. m. 21. 4) that Kleisthenes 
assimilated his veowoAira, he could be under- 
stood as contrasting this with the Spartan way.— 
Against the view that there were only 4 Obai and 





4 Obal Lochoi, Aristotle’s five names are surely 
conclusive: nor can Ar. Lys. 453 be cited in 
support of it. The Proboulos orders the assault ; 
Lysistrata says vi) Ta Bed yvicec® dpa Sr Kai 
wap piv eiot rérrapes Adxyo. There can be no 
reference to the Obal Army: in 411 ‘four Lochoi’ 
was one-third of the establishment. I suggest 
there were 4 Lochoi in Dekeleia (soon reinforced, 
Th. 8. 71. 1). 

t Hdt. 9. 53. 2-3, 57: Th. 1. 20. 3. Hard going: 
Th. 5. 68. 2 (see n. 1 on p. 118), 72. 3, cf. 4. 40. 2 
and the apophthegms in Plut. Mor. 190 D (Agis 
5-6). 

2 Fr. 541: for mdrpror see n. 3 on p. 118. 

3 Hdt. 7. 234. 2: wéAces rroAAai ... Ladpryn wéXs. 

* They correspond roughly to e.g. Oropos, 
Salamis, Eleutherai, but only very roughly. 
These Attic ‘perioikoi’ are not called ° A@nvaiox 
but the Spartans’ perioikoi are Aaxedauonor and 
moreover moAiras (n. I On p. 126): cives sine 
suffragio perhaps. The fact is that Laconia had 
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purpose, they are unlike them in not forming part of the Spartan Ekklesia nor of the 
Spartan Tribes (whether ¢vAai or wai). It is better to speak of the Spartan Obai 
not as ‘territorial tribes’ but as ‘tribes based on domicile’: the area of the five Obai 
will not cover the map of Laconia as the Kleisthenic Tribes do cover Attica. In 
Laconia, we must first subtract the whole perioikis: in what is left, the only inhabited 
centres in which citizens are domiciled were the five villages or small towns which 
lay within four miles of the foot of the Akropolis. The country estates of the Spartiates' 
were not grouped round villages (as e.g. in Mantineia’s territory) but isolated, and 
anyway the Spartiate’s domicile was not on his estate but in Sparta.? Sparta was his 
post of duty and (from the beginning of the Obal period) his barracks. The barracks 
were not unduly grim: there were married quarters, and children, pleasant open 
spaces, temples, dancing, and music: 

év?’ aiypa Te véewv OdAAe Kai pwoa Aiyeva 

Kal dixa evpudyuia KaAd@v éemurappobos Epywv 


said Terpander—just before the Obal period, indeed, but Plutarch who quotes him 
(Lyc. 21) quotes Pindar to the same effect. Plato’s judgement in the Laws is severer: 
‘In Krete and Sparta’, says Kleinias, ‘the only singing we know is the community 
singing of our public dances.’ ‘More ’s the pity,’ replies the Athenian. ‘You live as in 
a barracks, not a city: like herds of animals: you have no private life and no higher 
education.’ Isokrates had said the same less disparagingly in his Architdamos.3 

The Obai were not districts of Laconia but parts of the city of Sparta. The word 
no doubt means ‘village’ and could be properly used (like zéA:s) both of the region and 
of its inhabitants. The five Obai, then, are (a) the five regions of Sparta: and since 
all Spartans are domiciled in Sparta they are (b) the inhabitants of those five regions : 
that is, the five Regional Tribes into which the Spartan people was divided. 

With the above qualification, the Attic analogy is very close. In Athens, the 
Four Tribes survived: the four dvAoBacirets were still appointed, the Phratries of 
which the Four Tribes had been composed still compiled their registers, so that every 
Athenian was entered in two registers, his Phratry’s and his Deme’s. Clause I of the 
Rhetra shows (I think) that in Sparta likewise the Three Tribes survived: in con- 
firmation, we find the 27 Phratries functioning at the Karneia.5 





no synoikisis in the sense in which Attica did, 
in the sense that people domiciled in many places 
had one political centre in which they shared 
on equal terms (Th. 2. 15-16): this is the truth 
behind the moralized account in Isokr. 12. 177-81. 
Thucydides’ denial of synoikisis in Sparta 
(1. 10. 2) makes quite another point: there was 
a synoikisis of the five Obai in the sense I have 
just defined, the inhabitants retained their 
domiciles but pooled their political life. Thucy- 
dides’ point in I. 10. 2 is that this process was 
not accompanied by the usual material signs: 
he is contrasting it, of course, with Perikles’ 
Athens. 

1 Ta xwpia, Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5: you might find 
one Spartiate in each, surrounded by enemies. 
The Mantinean xwpia, ib. 5. 2. 7. 

2 Besides the evidence of barracks life (next 
note), this domicile in Sparta is implied by Hdt. 
7. 234. 2; perhaps too by the narrative of the 
earthquake (Plut. Czm. 16. 4-6; Diod. 11. 63. 6-7). 

3 I have paraphrased Plato’s words freely 
(Laws 666 D-667 A): the phrase about the bar- 





racks is orpatomédov yap mokteiav Exere GAA’ ovK 
€v doreot Katwxnkdrwv: Isokrates’ words are 
(6. 81) 7rHv modreiav spoiay Kareornodpeda 
orparorédy KaAdds divocxoupevw. When Xenophon 
speaks of ra €v rH mode Kadd (Hell. 5. 3. 9; cf. 
mwavTa Ta KaAd, aravra doa Kada ev TH Smaprn in 
5. 4. 32-3) he refers to this barracks discipline : 
cf. Aax. m7. 5. 2. A well-preserved seventh- 
century o7pardzedor is the little town at Vroulia 
in south Rhodes (Kinch, Vroulia, pp. 6-7): 
walled and tight-packed. The unwalled Sparta 
is by contrast edpuvdyua, evptyopos (Terpander, 
loc. cit. ; Odyss. 15. 1). 

* Strabo is explicit about Mesoa and Limnai 
(8. 5. 3): Meaacav 8 ov rijs xwpas eivat pépos adAa 
ths Lmdprns Kxabdmep wai ro Avpvaiov (for the 
reading see Bélte in P-W, s.v. ‘Sparta’, p. 1363, 
57-9). The passage is polemical but this topo- 
graphical fact is not: those who equated Messe 
and Messoa are brushed aside as not having taken 
account of the topography, not as having held 
another topographical theory. 

5 Athen. 141 f. The passage about yévy which 
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It is pretty certain that at Athens the Deme-registers were first compiled in 507: 
they then introduced a new-model Army. By analogy I would expect the Obal 
Katalogot to be first Compiled when the Obal Army was formed. The Obal registers, 
then, are mentioned in Clause I because they are new: the Tribal registers, though 
not new, could be felt to need this official recognition of the fact that they were to 
survive. But before the Obal Army, there was no need whatever for two registers. ! 

On this reasoning the terminus post quem for Clause I will be the Messenian 
Revolt, of the second half of the seventh century. The terminus ante is perhaps the 
Arkadian wars of the early sixth century, if we may (rather selectively) take from 
Herodotos (1. 65-6) the fact that the reformed Army shortly preceded these wars. 
A rather stricter terminus ante is given for Clauses II and III by Tyrtaios’ Eunomia: 
the Revolt and the Rhetra come within one poet’s working life.? 

If the occasion is the creation of the Obal Army, we may adduce, for the epithet 
of Zeus and Athena in Clause I, Hesychios’ gloss S«vAAavis- 7 oAeuixy. The feminine 
adjective looks like the epithet of a goddess. Von Blumenthal in Hermes Ixxvii suggests 
that we write L«vAAavidos in Clause I. Though it is likely that Plutarch and Hesychios 
refer to the same goddess, I prefer not to correct Plutarch’s spelling by Hesychios’. 
Zeus and Athena are often associated in Sparta: Paus. 3. 11. 11, 3. 13. 6, cf. 3. 17. 6: 
most relevant perhaps is the King’s offering 4c cai ’A@nva before he leaves Laconia 
on a campaign (Xen. Aak. 7. 13. 2). 


APPENDIX III: zevrnxoorus, fifty men or a fiftieth part? 


The word zevrnxoorvs is used by Thucydides 5. 68. 3 for a division of the Spartan 
army, smaller than a Lochos, larger than an Enomotia. I have discussed the passage 
above (p. 118, n. 1) and given the arguments for the view, which seems to me 
practically certain, that Thucydides has in his calculation overlooked the Mora, so 
that his figures must be revised as follows: 


35 years called out: 

192 Enomotiai of c. 32 men each 

= 48 Pentekostyes of c. 125 men each 
= 12 Lochoi of c. 500 men each 

= 6 Morai of c. 1,000 men each 

= an establishment of c. 6,000 men. 


This was the field strength of the Spartan establishment in 418 B.c., when called out 
to very nearly its full strength. The ‘establishment’ is called (5. 67. 1) Aaxedauyndvior 
avroi, contrasted as such both to the Skiritai and to the corps of ex-Helots. It was 
probably this same establishment, with 35 years called out, which makes up the 
6,ooo men at the Nemea River in 394 B.c. (Hell. 4. 2. 16). For Leuktra in 371 B.c. 
35 years were called out, but only 4 of the 6 Morai were present (Hell. 6. 4. 17): the 
Enomotia was of something under 36 men (6. 4. 12). This gives a force of about 
4,000 ; when the King and 1,000 men had been killed, the polemarchs ceased fighting 
(6. 4. 15). In 425 B.c. it looks as if the 420 men who formed the island garrison were 
one Enomotia of 35 men from each of the 12 Lochoi: 35 X12 = 420 (Thuc. 4. 8. 9). 


Kahrstedt quotes from Aelius Aristides refers to 3 Immediately above, Xenophon records the 
Athens (Siaatsr. i. 70, n. 1: Aristid. i, p. 314 King’s sacrifice Au ’Ayyrope xai trois ow aire, 
Dind.). which all editors emend (cf. however Apol. 24, 

1 I don’t think that the Spartans were regis- «ai trav adv rovras Jedv). Does odv air perhaps 
tered for taxation. conceal LuAAaviw ? — ’ Ayyropt Kai [rots] SvAAaviw. 


2 An earlier date is excluded, I think, by the _ Earlier in the seventh century Terpander wrote 
operative part of Clause I, which gives the a poem for Zeus Agetor (fr. 1): at the time of the 
Ekklesia regularity of assembly. This is very Rhetra this Zeus gets this second title? 
advanced : contrast Odyss. 2. 26-8. 
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The Enomotia contained one man from each year-class called out: see Toynbee 
in J/HS xxxiil, pp. 262 ff., Mobilisation-classes and the évwporia (esp. p. 263).' For 
the important occasions I have named, 35 years were called out and the Enomotia 
was of a nominal 35. In gravest crises 40 years were called out, that is, up to 60 years 
of age: e.g. after Leuktra in 371 (Hell. 6. 4. 17). That was the upper limit (Hell. 
5. 4. 13): the 42 year-classes which appear to have been called out at first in 418 
included the vewrepor of 18-20 (Thuc. 5. 64. 2-3, cf. Toynbee, loc. cit.). We do not 
hear explicitly of the smaller call-outs,? but the Mora of 600 men which was destroyed 
by Iphikrates in 390 was on garrison duty (Hell. 4. 5. 11-12) and we may suppose it 
was composed of 20 year-classes: this would give a paper strength of 32 x 20 = 640 
men. 

These figures are coherent and I believe they confirm the ‘corrected’ Thucydidean 
scale. Xenophon’s table in Aax. z. 11. 4 differs considerably from Thucydides, but 
where it differs is almost certainly wrong. It gives 16 Enomotiai to the Mora, i.e. 
96 to the establishment, so that the Enomotia at the Nemea River (Hell. 4. 2. 16) 
would have to be over 60 strong: this is impossible, and there must be twice that 
number of Enomotiai. It gives 24 Lochoi to the establishment, and this figure must 
be halved (Hell. 7. 4. 20, 7. 5. 10).4 The 48 Pentekostyes which it gives to the establish- 
ment agree with ‘corrected’ Thucydides and are I believe right. How one figure has 
come to be doubled, and one halved, could no doubt be accounted for, palaeographi- 
cally: but I suspect that Xenophon himself gave the wrong figures. The Army of 
the Ten Thousand adopted Spartan drill, and on one occasion (Anab. 3. 4. 21-3) 
formed a vanguard of 6 Lochoi, each 100 men strong, and subdivided into Pente- 
kostyes and Enomotiai. Xenophon does not say into how many of these smaller 
formations,’ but the table is pretty clear, viz. : 


4 Enomotiai of 25 men each 
= 2 Pentekostyes of 50 men each : 
= 1 Lochos of 100 men. 


Xenophon’s own rearguard was probably formed on the same principle, since it too 





' Toynbee’s p. 263 contains the clearest 
account which I know of the Enomotia, and I 
state at once my few disagreements. I under- 
stand the émreraypévoe of Thuc. 5. 72. 3 not as 
a separate formation but as a rear rank (odpayoé) : 
they are included in the Enomotia of ‘4x8’, 
which is not a paper strength but a line of battle. 
When details and sick were allowed for, about 
32 men of the nominal 35 actually paraded. In 
the last paragraph of the page Toynbee equates 
the Obal Lochos with the Lochos of the Mora 
and so gives it 16 Enomotiai. Below, I argue that 
it has not 16 but 40, and that the five Obal 
Lochoi at barracks strength came to (not 
40 X 16 X 5 = 3,200, but) 40 X 40 X 5 = 8,000: see 
Hdt. 7. 234. 2. I also rather doubt his inter- 
pretation of Aax. 7. 2. 4 in n. 70. 

2 The call-out was fixed on each occasion by 
proclamation of the Ephors: Xen. Aax. 7. 11. 2: 
ra érn eis & Set orpareveoGat. 

3 This Mora had sent home all the Amyklans 
in its ranks (4. 5. 11), and this might reduce even 
its paper strength to near 600. The order to 
sally from the ranks is given to the men from 
20-30 (4. 5. 14) and later to the men from 20-35 





(4. 5. 16): the ranks must therefore have included 
men at least up to 4o. It is not easy, however, to 
account for all the 600: only 250 were killed 
(4. 5. 17), and yet practically no one survived 
except those who were wounded in the early 
stages (4. 5. 14: the dAtyos rues of 4. 5. 17 were 
therefore negligible). Its actual strength must 
have been well under 600: I think it likely that 
Ephoros’ ‘Mora of 500’ (Plut. Pelop. 17. 2) is from 
his account of this action. 

+ These two references to an establishment of 
12 Lochoi are both after Leuktra, and this pre- 
vents the proof being quite formal. But it is 
unlikely there was any change. The absence of 
Lochagoi in Hell. 3. 5. 22 and 4. 5. 7 is remark- 
able: in the same way there are no Pentekon- 
teres in Anab. 4. 3. 26. The Lochagoi in the army 
of Asia in Hell. 3. 1. 18, 3. 2. 16, are no evidence 
for the ‘establishment’. But the ‘half Mora’ in 
4. 3. 15 must be a Lochos [or 2 Lochoi, if Xeno- 
phon’s figure in Aax. m. 11. 4 were right], and 
must have had its own commander. It is always 
unwise to infer much from Xenophon’s silences. 

5 Arrian, Tact. 6. 3, is referring to Anab. 
3. 4. 21 and 4. 3. 26: he ignores Aax. 7. 
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contained Enomotiai (4. 3. 26). I suspect that the memory of this ‘para-Spartan’ 
formation has affected the figures in Aax. zw. 11. 4. It is quite impossible that the 
Spartan Lochos was ever as small as this. 

The Pentekostys of the Ten Thousand was thus almost certainly fifty men. The 
Spartan Pentekostys was usually much stronger, even in the field: but its battle 
strength varied, and its barracks strength (which alone was constant) would be higher 
still: 160 men. On the other hand, there are forty-eight Pentekostyes in the establish- 
ment, and this is as near to 50 as a multiple of 6 can be. I suggest then that though 
the Pentekostys may have been often thought of as a ‘nominal 50 men’ it was in 
its original meaning a ‘fiftieth part’.' I find some support for this hypothesis in the 
fact that it allows a plausible analysis of the Obal Army. 

Sparta in 480/479, Herodotos says, was a city ‘of 8,000 men’: the force of 5,000 
hoplites which she sent to Plataea is 7 vedrns.? If we take these figures literally, they 
give a proportion of 40 to 25: 40 year-classes is 20-60 (the dvdpes), 25 year-classes is 
20-45 (the vedrns). The vedrns corresponds to the Roman tumores, the field army: 
the dvipes to tuntores-plus-sentores, field army and home guard together.’ For the 
field army of 5,000 the 25 year-classes give an Enomotia of 25. Conceivably there 
were 2 field-enomotiai to a Pentekostys (fifty men), and 20 Pentekostyes to a Lochos. 
This leaves an enormous gap between Pentekostys and Lochos: too large a gap for 
the system of wapayyéAcers (Thuc. 5. 66. 3-4). I greatly prefer to suppose that now 
as later there were 4 Enomotiai to the Pentekostys: this gives the following table: 

25 years called out: 

200 Enomotiai of 25 men each 

= 50 Pentekostyes of 100 men each 
= 5 Lochoi of 1,000 men each 

= an establishment of 5,000 men. 


Now compare the two armies. The Obal Army has 200 Enomotiai of 25 men each: the 
year-class is 200 strong, 25 years are called out for the occasion of Plataea: the 
resulting 5,000 are all Spartiates. The Mora Army has 192 Enomotiai of 25 men each: 
the year-class is 192 strong, 35 years are called out for occasions comparable to 
Plataea: the resulting 6,000 are only Spartiate in part. That is to say: (A) the age 
has been raised and consequently a rather smaller year-class gives a rather larger 
establishment; (B) the establishment is no longer pure Spartiate but is laced more 
or less liberally with ‘embodied men’ ;* (C) the Obal Army works with exact round 
figures and is a paper strength, but the Mora Army has non-round figures and 
calculates with a margin. 

The reason of (A) and (B) is fairly clearly the crisis of man-power which followed 
the earthquake of c. 465 B.c. (A) is a loi de trois ans :5 the numerical changes are all 








 Momigliano calls my attention to the theory 
of L. Zancan, that Centuria originally meant a 
hundredth part: Atti Inst. Veneto, xciii (1933-4), 
p. 869. I am not competent to judge this theory, 
which Momigliano has criticized in Studia et 
Documenta, li (1938), p. 510f., ‘Studi sugli 
ordinamenti centuriati’. 

2 Hdt. 7. 234. 2, 9. 10. I, 9. 12. 2. 

3 Meyer, Ki. Schr. ii, pp. 267-8. I owe this 
parallel to Momigliano. It seems to me a pro- 
mising analogy. Were those over 60 excluded 
from the Obal Katalogos and the Ekklesia 
(sexagenarit de ponte, Meyer, 267, n. 3)? If such 
analogies are valid, I would trace them to the 
earliest Greek colonists rather than to a common 


Aryan origin. 

* The technical term is possibly ovvreraypévor : 
Xen. Heil. 3. 3. 7, among many other techni- 
calities (but another sense is possible there). Cf. 
Vect. 2. 3, and Plato’s yuy? cdpare ovvreraypévn, 
Laws 903d: in these passages something is 
incorporated in something different. But the 
word often means simply enrolled as one among 
others (such must be its meaning in 6. 5. 29, 
since these Helots were not embodied in the 
establishment): ‘under arms’ (Dem. 21. 223), 
‘disciplined’ (Th. 3. 108. 3; Xen. Hell. 4. 8. 22), 
‘professionals’ (Htero, 10. 6-7). 

5 Sc. it prolongs the time with the colours. 
Attention was given to the physique of men past 
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consequent upon it. The call-out of 35 years could not give the round figures which 
the 25 years had done: it produced 6 major formations instead of 5, and 192 and 48 
(vice 200 and 50) are multiples of 6. Round totals (e.g. 6,000 in Hell. 4. 2. 16) are now 
got by calculating with a margin. Before the earthquake Sparta had reckoned to 
find 200 Spartiates a year, to make a vedrns of 5,000, or 8,000 avdpes. After it, she 
found 192 per year, but only by ‘embodying’ non-Spartiates. The lacing got more 
and more liberal. At Leuktra there were only 700 Spartiates, and 300 of these were 
the Guard, which leaves 400 for the 4 Morai present: 100 per Mora, only one man in 
ten. Of the 700, 400 were killed (Hell. 6. 4. 15) : there were 300 survivors from the battle 
and 200 in the other 2 Morai, 500 survivors in all. Xenophon hardly exaggerates when 
he says (Ages. 2. 24) that the battle cost Sparta half of the whole Spartiate strength : 
of the fighting age, 20-55, 400 were killed and 500 left. A grim situation. 

How were casualties replaced? In the Morai by fresh ‘embodiments’: here was 
a large reserve pool which could keep the year-class of 192 always up to strength." 
In the Obal Army the year-classes of 200 must either have been extremely nominal or 
we must suppose a reserve of Spartiate population. Probably the latter: the 5,000 
was not a levée en masse, even of the ages called out: the Katalogos was rather larger 
than the actual formations. This would not meet heavy losses: it could not cope 
with the earthquake losses. The tradition that the Spartans fought at Dipaia in a 
single line (Isokr. 6. 99) no doubt preserves the memory of the Obal Army depleted 
by that catastrophe, before the system of ‘embodiment’ was adopted. For concrete- 
ness, let us suppose that the Enomotia of 25 was normally in 5 lines of 5: the im- 
plication will be that each Enomotia had lost four-fifths of its strength, or rather that 
only one-fifth could take the field in Arkadia.3 

Could zevrnxoor’s mean a fiftieth part? ‘Exaroords in the Ionian cities certainly 
means a ‘nominal 1oo men’ (not a hundredth): ytAvaorvs is a ‘nominal 1,000’. Xeno- 
phon probably thought zevryxoor’s meant a ‘nominal 50’ (Anab. 3. 4. 21 ff., cited 
above) and he uses €xatoorvs as his own word for a body of 100 chariots (Cyrop. 
6. 3. 34). The fractional sense is less likely with high figures: is tpirrvs too low a 
figure to be compared? It sometimes means a three, but its standard sense is a third 
part, a ‘Riding’ : and it is near, in place and time, to the Spartan zevrnxoorves, if these 
be as old as I believe: if, that is, the words #Bas wBdéavra record their creation. 

They were created, I believe, like the Attic Demes, to replace the Phratries of the 
Tribal Army. For that Army we may perhaps compare Odyss. 3. 7-8 (a people 
paraded for a hecatomb, cf. 1. 59), with the account of the Karneia which Demetrios 


of Skepsis gives in Athen. 141 e, f. Exact figures are tempting but delusive. 
H. T. WADE-GERY. 
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youth éf dv 7dn Kai at péyrorat apxai xabioravrat 
[I think this means men over 30: cf. Aax. =. 
2. 2]... Omws S¥vawro . . . oTpaTiwTiKovs TOvous 
trodépew: Xen. Aax. m7. 4. 7. It was necessary 
to raise the age because, though by embodying 
perioikoi the year-class was kept at almost the 
old strength (192: 200), yet the perioikoi could 
not now be asked to provide a substantial second 
force as in 479. We seldom (e.g. Heil. 5. 3. 9) 
hear of perioikoi outside the establishment, 
except the Skiritai. 

! The Morai are regularly called 76 aoAtrixov 
(orpdrevya) Or of woAtrac: Xen. Hell. 4. 4. 19, 5. 3- 
25, 5- 4. 41, 5. 4. 55, 6. 4. 26, 7. 1. 28, 7. 4. 20 (cf. 27): 
contrast 6. 5. 21. Ta@v moditix@v popay in Aax. m. 
II. 4 is correct (codd. et Harpocr.) though 
émrixav (Stob.) makes sense. 





2 Aristotle says (Pol. 1270%37) the Spartiates 
had once 10,000 men (of fighting age? supply 
dmAiras vel. sim. from 1270%30). Aristotle studied 
the Obal Army, and I would like to take this as 
a responsible figure: and further to believe that 
Suidas s.v. évwyoria goes back to him, ‘a forma- 
tion of 25 men’. But this is no doubt an inference 
from the view that it is a half-Pentekostys, and 
goes back rather to Xenophon: and the 10,000 
Spartiates are probably only a round figure. 

3 I am positing that Dipaia is between the 
earthquake and the battle of Ithome (or Isthmos, 
Hat. 9. 35. 2): this means immediately after the 
earthquake, the same time as the 300 are lost 
in Messenia (9. 64. 2). The ‘single line’ is legen- 
dary, no doubt: so too the faked epiphany in 
Polyaen. 1. 41. 1. A legendary moment. 
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Suetonius: 
Nero (11), 96. 
Suidas: 
s.v. "Apicrapyos, II. 
Terpander: 
[Plutarch] Lyc. (21), 122. 
Theognis: 
(805-10), I, 2. 
Thucydides: 
i (13), 56; (20. 3), 119; Vv (66. 3), 118. 
Tibullus: 
I. ii (17-18), v (59-60), viii (51-4), 31; Il. iii 
(31-2), 32, 78; iii (61-2), xii (19-20), 32. 
Tyrtaeus: 
ap. Plut. Lyc. (6), 1. 
fr. 4 (Diehl), 1. 
Varro: 
L. L. vii (25), 81 5 (36), (48), 84. 
Virgil: 
Aen. ii (241), xii (518), 82. 
Xenophon: 
Anab, vi. 6 (2), 6. 
Hell. v. 3 (9), 4 (32-3), 122. 
Lac. Pol. 4 (7), 128; 11 (2), 119, 124; 13 (2), 123. 
Zosimus: 
v (1), 51; 34 (7), 493 34 (5), 51- 
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